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POETRY. The other members consisted of the aforesaid An- | with his provender to the Muse's bower, and not; ed towards St. James’ Park, in the narrow passage 
ss Ae drew Thompson, as perturbed a little spirit as ever | wishing to be outdone in quotation, (for which the | leading to which, through Spring Gardens, she 


From Black wood's Magazme tor December. 


“MERRY ENGLAND.” 


“Merry England!” what picture do these simple 


words recal! 
Hamlets resting in the shelter of th 
A. spire, and park and palace, halls whose 
hospitable door 
Never yet repeli’d the weary, 
the poor. 


e old ancestral 


never closed against 


Bands of yeomen brave and loyal, nobles courteous, 
frank and tree, 
Fearless rulers, firmly blending gentleness with 
Peaceful days, when old Religion, like a silver-cir- 
cling band, 
Clasp’d alike round prince and peasant, bound in one 


accord the laud, 


In their pew beside their household, Squire and 
Lady duly seen, 
Blithesome looks at fair and market, 
dance on village green; 
Winter nights, where kindly neighbours pass’ the 
haruless jest or tale, 
€ 
While the faggot’s cheerful evackle thaw d the old 
October ale. 


lightsome 


Ruddy children daily whooping underneath the an- 
cient oak, 

Hoary woods around them ringing to their father’s 
stalwart stroke; 

Sunny slopes, where busy sickles sparkled through 
the golden grain; 

And frora darkening lanes atevening’s sportive laugh 
of maid or swain. 


Still the land is fair as ever, still the sun’s depart- 
ing glow 

Lies as bright on spire and turret, lingering there as 
loth to go— bat 

But the sunshine of the spirit, trusting heart and 
open brow— 

Whither have they all departed? ‘*Merry England, 
where art thoi? 


See through yonder blazing city, riot, blood and 
plunder rave; 

Europe’s saviour scarce escaping death from those 
he fought to save; 

Startled streets, whose mournful echags render beck 
the battle’s din, 

Flying crowds and charging horsemen! 
abroad—but war 


Pes ce 


Monareli’s sacred crown? 

Where the ties that link’d the lowly with the lol- 
tiest Peer’s renown? 

Where the reverence, deep and holy, which on lawa 
and ermine saw 

God’s own stamp, and in their wearers, loved reli- 
gion—tfear’d the law? 


Altars spurn’d and thrones insulted, order scoffed at, 
laws delied— 

Factious subjects, dastard rulers; shifting with the 
shifting tide— 

Doubtful present,—darker future! 
and clouded brow, 

These are now thy alter’d features—Mournful Eng- 
laad, such art thou, 


Anxious heart 


SCENES IN THE LONDON PRISONS. 
THE MARSHALESEA. 


[We extract the following from a long and clever 
article in the Metropolitan, ‘Tomaso is an unfor- 
tunate gentleman suddenly inearcerated, and on the 
first night of his imprisoument is inteoduced to the 
Club, having previously made the acquaintance of a 
Mrs. L, , & blue-stocking fellow-prisoner, who 
was engaged in writing a history of the Isle of Man. ] 

THE CLUB. 

At eight o’clock Tomaso was waited upon, official- 

ly, by litte Andrew ‘I hompson, a hunchback tailor, 


With a message to inform him thatthe gentlemen of 


the Free and Easy” panted for the pleasure of his 
Soctety, 

The chair was already taken, and the members 
“arranged:” a terrible show! ‘The chairman was 
Jacob Read, a black Kettle-drummer, belonging to 
he of the regiwents ot Life Guards, This man, 
notwithstanding his unprepossessing aspect, was, to 
those whocould see **Othello’s visage in his mind,” 
fair as alabaster, aud a decent, sensible, inoffensive 
man; and though his avocation was that of beaking a 
pair of Ketthe-drums, he was a very respectable 
performer on the violin and several other musical 


lastruments, and sung with considerable taste and 
feeling, 


He wasa politician as 
restiess as John Wilks, a speech-maker as great as 
Gale Jones, and wrote as many letters a3 a secretary 
of state. We had alsoa degraded sea-captain, who 
because he lost his ship ina Sdorm, was dragged over 
the coals by is Owners, avd cousigned to the Mare 
Shalsea Prison, for the loss sustained by what they 
were pleased to call bis culpable neglect. ‘This un- 
happy man was for ever singing ** Cease, rude Bo- 
reas,” aad ‘Britannia rules the waves.” The other 
members were, a broken iroumonger, a turned. off 
buller, and O! great retribution, Mr. C.——, the 
keeper of a spunging-house in the city of Londou.— 
This was knocking a man down ‘*with lis own pedi- 
gree” with a vengeance. 

Each member was furnished with a tobacco-pipe 
inhis mouth, (fr cigars were not yet known,) and 
supplied with a pint of porter, which he might re- 
plenish ad déitum. But ail ardent spirits were pro- 
hibited, except such as in convival parties come un- 
der the denomination of choice spirits. The artti- 
cial fog produced by the smokers added considerably 
tothe gloom of the cavern in which the club was 
held, aud powerfully reminded ‘Tomaso of Dante’s 
luterno; aud the several complexions of the convives 
tended nota little to realize the idea; for the Rob- 
bers in the Beggar’s Opera, and tie Banditti in the 
Castle of Andalusia, appear fine gentlemen, com- 
pared to the members of the “Free aud Easy” in 
the Marshalsea Prison, and ‘Tomaso could not avoid 
ejaculating with the Queen in Hamlet, 

**\Vo is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see!” 


“There sat a villain witha horrid face, 
Lording it o’er a pint of Whitebread’s porter.” 
“With his pipe and his pot, puffiing sorrow away.” 


The general tenor of the conversation, as in all 
ignorant societies, was that of politics, and settling 
the affairs of the nation, for there are always wiser 
heads out of the Cabinet than in it. This conversa- 
tion was kept up with a degree of warmth that did 
greal credit to the patriots and champions of civil 
liberty. Here ministers was dismissed, and gene- 
rals appointed; the finances of the country placed on 
a more respectable footing, and the national debt put 
in a better train of liquidation; and all this was done 
by men who had not in their pockets the price of a 
second piat of porter! 

‘These political discussions, which were more noisy 
profound, were occasionally diversfied by song 
and duets, some of which were nether destitute of 
| taste nor science, and thedover of harmony might 
with Othello, 


“Ff atier every sturm come such ealms, 
May the winds blow Olympus high.” 


About ten o’clock the hilarity of the club was 
stopped, and its enjoyment suspended, by the ap- 
pearance of the officer ** who holds the office oppu- 
site to St. Peter, and keeps the Keys of hell,” vul- 
garly denominated a turnkey,who came at that hour, 
attended by a group of myrmidons, howling hke 
Cerberus, aud trowoing like Michael Angelo’s Nep- 
tune, to tell us our hour was come, and to lock us up 
in our dungeons. ‘The severity of this fellow’s mus- 
cles were somewhat soltened by a sop, in taking 
toll out of every man’s mug of beer, for a prison is 
the very hot bed of bribery and corruption, Having 
finished his draught, be brandished the tremendous 
insignia of his office, (a bunch ot immense keys, ) 
ou which signal the Aowse rese simultaneously, and 
its members immediately disappeared, “ melting 
like ghosts befove the new born day ” 

‘The next morning, the sun being high, shed a 
genial warasth over the atmosphere, and rendered it 
plessant for walking, even in the confined district of 
a prisoneyard. Between six and seven o’clock the 
whole of the population were on the alert; even the 
ladies came out of their hiding-places, to taste the 
freshness of tae morn. Among the rest, Mrs. L 
left her shade, or rather her shed, to join the gay 
throug on the promenade; and coming up to Tomaso 
and giving him a gentle squeeze of the hand, hoped 
she would have the pleasure of his company to 
breakfast in her Aut; to which he readily assented, 
provided she would allow him to bring his own mu- 
éeriel, and that she would have the kindness to keep 
him in Aot water, for ina prison, it requires very 
little sagacity to discover that a meal of any sort is a 
thing of too much importance to expect for nothing 
After replying, with # line from Goldsmith’s Reta- 
liation, 


“Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 
dish,” 


she cheerfully assented to the proposition. Having 
therefore treighted his poekets with tea and sugar, 
(Which may be purehased in the place,) and waiting 
the coming of the baker with hot rolls, who punc- 


reaver may perceive that he had a sort of iteh,) he 
entered wita a line from the ballad, 


** Hot rolls and butter break the Briton’s fast,” 


he then sat down with keen zest to a cheerful and 
abundant repast. 

Alter finishing bis breakfast with Mrs. L 
aud again feasting in imagination ou the luxuries of 
her native isle, “Pomaso walk into the yard in ex- 


| accidentally meta young women, whohad once lived 
as servant with her mother in the country, and who 
had just then got into the service of a gentleman in 
one of the streets in Westmnister. Chis temale 
Henry Stanton, (for our best triends sometimes 
seem to take pleasure in giving us pain.) He enlist- 
ed as a soldier, and embarked inthe unfortunate 


| pectation of a visiters; he had not been there more | expedition to the Helder, and was one of the first 


than ten minutes, when a most interesting young fe- 
male was brought captive, and pushed in with as Lit- 
Ue ceremony asa beast into a pound. ‘his daughter 
| of misfortune turned out to be a Paphian nymph, 
in Whom ‘Tomaso soon reeoguized Sal, that he had 
left behind him the prececing day at the Spunging- 
house, and to bim she flew with ali the confidence of 
an old acquaintance. 

Pomaso telt an interest in her affairs, and a enrio- 

sity to learn her history. Having intimated thus 
‘much, she gratified Lin without difliculty or hesita- 
with the following narrative: 

THE STOKY OF SALLY LANGLEY. 

in what he will have to state of the story of thisus- 
happy young woman, Tomaso will give what he col- 
le ct from her Own narrative, rather than the narra- 
live wself, 

Sie was, she said, a native of Lancaster, and one 
of those charming girls who have conferred on them 
the appellation ot ** Lancashire witches.” Her ta- 
ther, she said, was a farmer, of the more humble 
class, but in comfortable and easy circumstances; of 
seven children, she was the only that survived, and 
consequently was an object of great endearment to 
her aged parents, who were still living. Here a flood 
of tcars deprived her for some moments of the pow- 
er of utterance, She was brought up with great 
tenderness, and received such an education as fitted 
her for her future destinies in life. She was intend- 
ed by her parents to become the wife of an honest 
yeoman, a distant and rich relation, but somewhat 
** descended into the vale of years.” But, unfortu- 
nately for her own peace of mind, and that of her 
relations, She had formed an attachment of so ro- 
mane « character, that though the object of her re- 
gard aad neither fortune nor profession, no haman 
power or lufluence could eradicate the impression he 
hai made on her heart. Pressed by her parents to 
marry the man she disliked, and commanded to re- 
Ject und discard him whom she adored, in an agony ot 
the most heart-reuding anguish she fled from her 

home and trom the bosom of her family, to throw 

Selif On an Uunpitying world, and brave the storms 
} ot adversity. Her retreat was the metropolis, in whose 

este ad mazes all trace of her was lost to her 
triendS and reraciives, G.lls 
different provincial towns, and offered 
any person who could give the least account of hei 
route or vesidence; but all to no purpose. She re- 
mained for several weeks undisiurbed (save by the 
perturbations of her own mind) m the obscurity ofa 
mean lodging, and when the Aue and cry had a lit- 
Ue subsided, and the vigilance of her parsuers had 
somewhat relaxed, she ventured out from her hid- 
ing-place, to contemplate at leisure the wonders of 
Loudon. 


It happened one evening during her peregrinations 
at the west end of the town, that passing Charing 
Cross, she saw one of the long coaches drive out 
from under the gateway of the Golden Cross, on the 
roof ot which, mm the midst of a group of recruits, 
she recognized Heury Stanton, that object of her 
ienderest affections. She instantly shricked aloud, 
and fainted. On recovering trom her swoon, she 
found herself in one of the neighbouring lovery 
offices, surrounded by a crowd of spectators, who 
seemed greatly to sympathise in her distress; and 
having teld the place ot her abode, she was put into 
a hackney-coxch and conveyed home. ‘The conclu- 
sion to be drawn from what she had just seen, was 
too obvious to require any knowledge of the occult 
sciences ty develope. Henry had enlisted, and had 
become a soldier, and was about to take his depar- 
ture from England, perhaps never toreturu. “This 
agonizing shpposition wrung ber heart, and threw 
her intoa State of melancholy from which her re- 
covery was a long time doubtful, and her situation 
hopeless. Her recovery was however at length 
brought about by a circumstance which was worse 
than the disease itself. Her little stock of money 
became now exhausted, and she fell into arrears with 


torpor. Something must now be done, and what 
that was, she shuddered to think of. Most of her 
little valuables were already deposited with the 
pawnbrokers, and ste was now literally left without 
resource. Iu this deplorable state of her cireum- 
| stances, she one morning lefther lodgings with the 
determination never to return. Having sauntered 


on that disastrous occasion, A comrade of 
| hisfrom the same part of the country had written 
home to his relation, giving a full account of what 
had transpired a few days previous to his departure 
for London. 

Although poor Sally Langley was most sensibly 
affected on hearing the fate of her beloved Henry, 
yet Knowing, as she did, that by entering the army 
he encountered the danger of losing his lite, she may 
be supposed to have been prepared in some degree 
lor the shock, which in some sort lessened its toree; 
and on recovering a littl from the effeet which this 
dismal communication had upon her, she made a 
confidant of her new friend, by deseribing the 
wretchedness of her then situation, and her deter- 
mination not to return to her lodging. Her friend 
suggested the expediency of returning to her pa- 
rents, who she was assured would receive her with 
Open arms, aud look over what had happened; but 
no—the clandestine manner in which she had left 
her home, the remembrance of her Henry, whose 
image every object and occurrence would reeall to 
her memory; the sneers and exultations of her pre 
tended friends, and above all, the certainty of being 
forced into marrisge with a person she could not 
endure, operated so powerfully on her mind as to 
render her resolation irrevocable, Besides, she 
could never again visit the place of her nativity, once 
to her the seat of innucence and repose, but now 
the region of gloomy reflections and painful associa- 
tions, 

Her friend being thus made acquainted: with the 
desperate state of her circumstances, and her deter= 
mination not to return to her native home, invited 
Sally for the present to take refuge in her master’s 
house, into which she could first smuggle, and af- 
terwards conceal her, till something better could 
be done, and where she would share with her her 
bed and board. Asa ship-wrecked mariner clings 
to the last plank for the preservation of his life, 
with equal avidity did poor Sally avail herself of the 
kindness of ber friend, 

Your latch-key isa powerful instrumentin the 
hands of seevants, with which to carry on their il- 


er yourloe ls dead waste, 


licil transactions, aml is sometimes 


lile ot the nt ind al 
the present eccasion, howe ret’, the privilege can be 
hardly said to hate been even Wee 
ov the side of benevolence, and to give shelter to ihe 
forlorn and destitute. 

Sully was now intreduced by her friend into one 
of those great houses in Great George Street, which 
have since been erased from the map of London to 
make room for the projected improvements in West- 
minster, The master of the house being a bache- 


favourable for the arrange nents made between the 
two friends. As servants often have sisters and cou- 
sins, whom they wish to see in the houses of their 
masiers and mistresses, the latter appellation was 
adopted im ease of detection, in order to aid the de- 
ception, and Sally now found herself in a comforta- 
ble home, free from expense or other inconvenience. 
But this seasonable kindness shown to an unhappy 
and destitute female, ultimately caused her destruc- 
ticn, and plunged her into irretrievable misery. 


“The gates of hell are open night and day, 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way.” 
Although the previous habits of Sally’s life did 
not wholly preclude the knowledge of domestic af- 
tuirs, yet she was by no means qualified to undertake 
the business of a London servant. Notwithstanding 
however, her consciousness of thia deficiency, she 
turned her thoughts to'servitude as her only resource 
The place of nursery maid she thought she might 
sustain, and therefore determined to make the re- 
gular application for that situation. An untoreseen 
event, however, marred her prospects and frustrat- 
ed her hopes; and by a natural chain of ciream- 


her landlaty, whose clamours roused her from her | 


stances led her onward to destruction. 


‘The gentleman at whose house she them resigady” 


out; and being very moch struck wih ppeare 
ance, and he himself being prepartd to go out also, 
| followed her at a distanesy and saw her enter the 
park by Storey > Gate. ‘sewad at that hour of the 
| morning, when the troops are drawn out on the pa- 


: 
happened accidentally one morning 
er a 


about a considerable part of the morning, not know-| rade at the Horse Guards, in order to march to St. 


tually arrived at eight o’clock, ‘Tomaso hastened j ing which way to turn her face, she at Jength stroll- | James’s Palace to mount the different guards, The 


frend abruptly informed her of the situation of 


lor, and frequently from home, was a circumstance 
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morning was fine, and as‘ vis spectacle is always at- )on that day locked op for a debt of considerable 


tractive, poor Sally stopp.d to enjoy it, and to hear | amount vi ; 
‘visited by his wile, a decent and interesting young 
‘woman: who, wishing to afficd her husband every 
' 


a grand march which was then playing by the band; 
which having finished, they next played that pleas- 
ing pathetic air in the eutertainment of “Che Camp,’ | 
eomposed by Linley, set to those words, ** When | 
war’s alarms enticed my Willie from me,” &c., | 
which substituting the name of Henry for that of | 
William, came immediately home to her ** own bu- 
siness and bosom,” that she gave way to her feelings, 
aud burst into a flood of tears. 
by this time, the gentlemaa, who had never lost 
sight of his object, stood close behind her among the 
spectators, “ And what is it that makes you weep, 
wy pretty girl?” said he. ‘* Does the tune bring to 
your mind some tender recollections?” 
Sally turned round and looked up in his face, but 
made no reply. 
“ Nay, my dear,” added he, “ I would not offend | 
you for the world.” 


Sally, who had been tolerably well educated, and | 
wasagirl of some reading, replied in the words, | rel : 
that “* her sor- | this, the poor woman, in order to comfort her hus- 


and somewhat in the tone ot Calista, 
rows were her own;” and then shifted her situation, 
leaving the inquisitor to brook the reproof. 

‘The guard now began to move off the ground, and 
the spectators to disperse in different directions: and 
in this general movement, chance again brought 
these strangers in contact, when the gentleman again 
addressed Sally, nearly in the following strain:—** | 
beg your pordon, young woman; but it 1s not merely 
the gratification of an idie or impertinent curiosity 
that impels me to question you thus; but you may 
credit my sincerity when L assure you that I feel an 
juterest in your affairs. Did you not just come out 
of the house, No. — in Great George street?” 

Sally answered in the affirmative. 

** Lhat is my house, from which I followed you.” 

This piece of intelligence overwhelmed her with 
contusion and apprehension, more on account of her 
friend than herself, whose kindness afforded her a 
shelter, which she feared might operate to her ruin. 
The gentleman, perceiving her embarrassment, and 
guessing the cause, gave her a message to his ser- 
vant, to say that he would not that day dine at home; 
aud also to tell her to make herself and her friend 
as comfortable as she could, adding, “ You may tell 
her what has happened, and that she need not make 
herself uneasy, for have known for some days of 
your having been in the house.” On giving her this 
message, he immediately separated from her, leaving 
poor Sally bewildered in a maze of conjecture, and 
filled with the most frighful apprehensions. 

This gentleman, who held a public situation of 
importance, used every morning to leave instructions 
tor the day with his servant; but the eccentricity ot 
his present movement, and the suddenness of his de- 
parture on (he morning of this day, put it quite out 
of his miud. 

Sally and her friend followed his advice in one 
respect, by making themselves as happy as they 
could under existing circumstances, though their 
enjoyment was somewhat embittered by the discove- 
ry that bad been made, and the apprehension of its 
termination. The next day, however, cleared up 
their doubts, and gave them some reason to suppose 
that the event was rather fortunate than otherwise. 

The next morning, at breaktast, the master learnt 
from his servadkt the particulars respecting 
new inmate; and as there Was much in her story to 
excite commiseration, he seemed considerably affect- 
ed by the recital, and finding that her immediate ob- 
Ject Was to get a place as a servant, he thought, he 
said, le could procure her one. But— 


** A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain,” 


The reader may imagine the rest. 

* * * Tt was in vain that ‘Tomaso used all his 
powers of persuasion to induce this unfortunate girl 
even then to turn her thoughts towards home, assur- 
ing her that she would yet be received, like another 
prodigal, by those who would pour balm into her 
wounds, and administer Consolation to her broken 
heart; but no—she could never, she said, face her 
father and mother, nor return to that dwelling once 
the seat of innocence and peace, to endure the scoffs 
and taunts of an unpitying world, which seems to 
take a malicious delight in trampling on a broken 
reed. ‘he destimes had marked her out as another 
of those unhappy victims whom the first false step 
Jeads on to ruin; and the early impressions of virtue 
imperceptibly gave place to the irresistible influence 
of vicious habits, and abandoned associates. 


** Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head; 

And pinched with cold, and shrinking from the 

shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown.” 
Goldsmith, 


An awkward circumstance, which excited the com- 
miseration of the whole prison, took place the next 
day afier ‘Tomaso’s incarceration; for really such 


“places are fertile in interesting incidents, which, if 


with taste or judgment, might fill volumes. 
It mast Wagcknowledged, however, that to the vota- 
ries of mere fashion, or of fashionable life, they hold 
out but little attrattien, as the frivolity of such pur- 
suits is incompatible. with those circumstances which 
touch the heart, and eall forth the best sympathies of 
our nature. 
A respectable young man, who had been, and was 


He was, like the prisoners, frequently 


comort in her power during his confinement, was 
induced to break through Ove of the standing orders 


lof the prison, by bringing him a bottle of braudy 


concealed under her clothes. She ecvuld not plead 
ignorance of the laws, or rules of the place, tor they 
were painted and placed up in a couspicuous part of 
the yard, where all who eotered the place could sec 
them; she also knew that all persons who had come 
to the prison of late, (particularly females, ) had been 
searched before they were admitted, so that it was 
almost impossible to escape detection. “Phe punish- 
ment incurred for this offence was terrific; being tor 
the first «a mouth’s solitary confinement in the county 
jail in Horsemonger Lane; the second two months; 
and for the the third three months. The jailor Is 
invested with full powers to carry the above sentence 
into execution, and itis generally inflicted without 
relaxation or power Ol appeal. Notwithstanding all 


band, bad the hardiness to risk every thing; and she 
was caught in the fact, and was about to be consigned 
to prison for a month without the accommodation of # 
bed, and with no other sustenance than bread aud 
water, 

When word was brought in to the unhappy hus- 
band of what had occurred in the lobby, and of the 
punishment which was preparing for his wife, the 
result of her solicitude to soften the horrors of his 
present situation, itis not in the power of language 
to describe his emotions; they may be said to have 
wholly uamanned him, and could only spring from 
the most po:gnant anguish, and the tenderest regard 
for a beloved object. He wept lke an intant, and 
tore his hair like a distracted female. He rasied 
towards the place where the beloved pertnee bis 
heart was held in the iron grasp of the myrmidons of 
the law, the most unfeeling class of mankind—tel- 
lows who would tear your life out to pocket a shill- 
ing—the lowest and vilest ministers of executive 
justice. All his efforts to gain admittance to the lob- 
by were repulsed, and he was not suflered even to re- 
monstrate, Hlis wife, too, was thea far advanced in 
preguancy, which increased the horrors of his appre- 
hensions. She was lost to Aim, he said, for ever. At 
length, overwhelmed by conflicting emotions of rage, 
terror, and despair, he sunk exhausted ou a bench, 
where he remained motioulessand insensible tor more 
than three quarters of an hour, During this state of 
his insensibility, a general and spontaneous feeling 
ran around the prison, like an eleetric influence, to 
rescue, if possible, this interesting young woman 
trom her impending tate. It was not, however, an 
ebullition of violence, but a strong and lively feeling 
of humanity and commiseration. It was suggested 
that a petition, drawn up in language at once pathetic 
and respectful, and sigued by every individual in the 
place, and presented by a deputation to Mr. Jenk- 
ins, the keeper, entreating of him a relaxation, for 
once, of the severity of that law which empowered 
him to inflict so severe a punishment; a compliance 
with which request would be gratefully acknow- 
ledged and never forgotten by the undersigned Xe. 
&e. 

This appeal sueceeded, and poor B was roused 
from his wrpur by tne shouts of success, and the re- 
storation of bis wife. 


JOHNSON THE SMUGGLER, 


Atthe dinner-table in the tap, Tomaso, on the 
second day of his incarceration, had an opportunity 


J—n—n, the smuggler,which took place some two or 
three years before, and which has in it’ so much of 
the marvellous, (though strictly true,) that he thinks 
it worthy a place in this narrative. J—n—n was 
certainly a hero in jis way, and were his exploits 
performed in better cause, he would deserve to 
have staiues raised to his memory. 


This affair, which was equally singular and des- 
perate, produced a great sensation at the time it oc- 
curred, and was detailed (though inaccurately) in 
the different publications of the day. ‘Chere is no 
oceasion to tell the reader what a smuggler is con- 
fined for. Great characters are only calied forth by 
great occasions; and this man, whohad the heart of 
a Hannibal, the courage of a Cato, and the perse- 
/verance of a Penelope ,aud who was capable of con- 
ducting navies, or leading armies to victory, confin- 
ed his exploits to skirmishing ata distance in his 
little way, to the great annoyance of the preventive 
service, and the terror of the coast blockade. To 
intercept revenue officers in the discharge of their 
duty isa capital offence, and of this J—n—n was too 
often guilty to leave a hope that he would now es- 
cape punishment; and as death was sometimes the 
consequence of these rencontres, his punishment; 
would probably have been the loss of life. He, too, 
Was a Stete prisoner, and known to be so desperate 
a character, that lie was looked alter with uncommon 
vigilance and attention. He lived away, however, in 
high style, and was full of money; a circumstance 
which produced some litde relaxation on the part 
of his keepers, 

_ Having one day ordered a splendid dinner, and 
invited a number of friends to partake of his hospi- 
tality, he chose that occasion to carry into execution 
his desperate determination, He laid his plan well, 
for he had a fine head for business. The tables 
were laid, the company arrived, and dinner ordered 
to be served up. ‘The arrival of the guests, and the 


still carrying on the business of a linendraper, was 


preparations lor dinuner, caused some little confu_ 


of collecting the genuine particulars of the escape of 


else you are a dead man.” 
fied into compliance, and J—u—n cleared the gate, 
Horses were in readiness outside, which he and two 
triends instantly mounted, and galloped off at full 
speed. ‘Ihe persons who kept the different  toll- 
gales were previously prepared, by being told that 
the three gentlemen were runmng for a wager, and 
would start at four o’clock precisely; and being paid 
the toll for three horses, the gates were thrown 
open, and the jockies allowed to pass, by which well 
contrived mancuvre all interruption or impediment 
was effectually prevented, and the ranaways made 
good their retreat. Even the shout which was set 
up after them was favourable to their escape; and the 
smugglers, with a degree of velocity seldom witnes- 
sed on the turf, left their tollowers so far behind 
as to distance all competition. Having completely 
scoured the Borough Road, and passed Vauxhall 


sea, Where, like other runaways, they had a relay 
of horses in waiting onthe common, or rather the 
turnip fields, with which the neighbourhood abounds, 
Here, unobserved, (save only by those in the plot, ) 
they not only changed their horses but their dresses 
also, and seuding the return horses back to the Boe 
rough by a tuithtul equerry, they passed leisurely 
over Battersea Bridge, and taking the road to Ken- 
sington, they entered Hyde Park at the side of Rot- 
ten Row, where they immediately mingled with the 
crowd of equestrians wio frequent that fashionable 
ride; and being genteelly dressed, they passed un- 
noticed in the gay and motley throng. After taking 
a sufficient airing, and getting an appetite for din- 
ner, like other tashionables who frequent the parks, 
they rode quietly through Piccadilly and other fre- 
quented streets at the west end of the town, and fin- 
ally retired to some safe retreat in the fastuess of the 
metropolis, where, over a good dinner, and a cheer- 
ful bottle, they exulied in their achievement, laugh- 
ing at their pursuers, and drinking success tu smug- 
gling. 

In this retirement, while the borough of South- 
wark and its vineinity were all confusion and uproar, 
did those daring tellows remain undisturbed till 
they thought it prudent or found it convenient to 
shift their quarters. During some wecks, instead 
of keeping close in their retreat, they frequented the 
theatres and other places, (for J—n—n was a perfect 
master of the art of disguising Aimself, and as for his 
travelling companions, they were wholly unknown, 
and in truth had nothing to fear,} the whole group 
finding security among the crowds of London, 

During this interval, messengers and police offi- 
cers were despatched in every direction, particularly 
to the sea-coast; placards and proclamations were 
posted up at the corners of the streets, offering re- 
wards for the detection of the delinquent, but all to 
no purpose, he was not to be found tor dove or money. 
At length however, when the Aue and cry, and the 
nine day’s wonder had wholly subsided, he took his 
departure from London, and embarked from the 
nearest port for Holland, and took up his residence 
at Flushing, where, being possessed of some proper- 
tye be commenced a successful business, married a 
Dutch lady witha fortune, and ultimatcly beeame a 
burgomaster of Holland, 

He remained quiet and inoffensive in this situa- 
tion for some years, till an event, as unexpected on 
his part as unfortunate in its result, drew him from 
his hiding place, called forth his desperate valour, 
and restored him once more to his native country; 
this was the ill-fated expedition to the Helder—un- 
der the command of Frederick, Duke of York. From 
his local knowledge ot the coast, J--n—-n was ena- 


on landing; a service he performed with such zeal, 
address, and true feelings of patriotism, as won the 


all, the commander-in-chief, who, on enquiring who 
that spirited fine fellow was, was told that he was 
J--n—n the smuggler, then an outlaw, and an exile 
from hiscountry. ‘The Duke, as a reward for his 
services, made his peace with England, and J—n—n 
once more visited. the chalky cliffs of Albion, where 
(as no man forgets his original trade) he recom- 
menced the desperate avocation of a smuggler. 

Thus ended hisfirst adventure, where he shall be 
left for the present, with a promise te resume the 
subject in the natural course of events, 


A DISAPPOINTED MANCEU VRE; 
OR FASHIONABLE TACTICS IN HIGH LIFE, 


In the recently published Tale of “ the Parson’s 
Daughter,” by Mc. Theodore Hook, there is 
an amusing scene where Lord Weybridge, whom as 
a younger brother, Lady Gorgon had treated with 
the neglect and slights, which a fear that he might 
be a suitor to one of her daughters dictated, after he 
has acquired the wealth and rank of a Peer is sedu- 
lously courted. He accepts an invitation to dinner. 
** Nobody could imagine, who did not know, the 
state of effervescence into which this brief answer of 
Lord Weybridge threw the whole family. More 
like fates than graces, the three daughters of Lady 
Gorgon had been, first one, then the second, and 
lastly, the third, dragged about to every possible 
place—balls, coneerts, parties, dinners, fetes, dejeu- 
ners ala fourchette, and dejeuners dinatoires. Tiney 
had acted in private theatricals—stood aud sat in ta- 


bleux—been all over the continent—at all the best 


turnpike, the fugitives took the road to Batters | 


bled to render essential assistance to his countrymen | 


hearts of all who witnessed his exertions, but above 


third had volunteered an excursion in a balloon 
| Maria Jane bad given the Loyal Horsemonger 
| Troop of Yeomanry, a standard worked with her 
own fair hands. The heads of all the three had 
been examined by Deville—they had climbed poles, 
and swang on sticks under Captain Clias—they aij 
painted and lithographed—all spoke six living lap. 
‘guages, and understood three dead ones—they alj 
sang—and all played—and all danced—and all dig 
every sort of curious work—and they all of them 
stuck prints on boxes with varnish—and all under. 
stood concholegy, and ichthyology, and erpetology, 
botany and chymistry—and all had albums! 
‘and all collected autographs, and they all admired 
Pasta—and they all delighted in Switzerland, ang 
adored Paris—they all loved yatehing, and they alj 
idolized the lake—they were all enthu siasts, and al 
sympathetic in their tastes. But with all this, they 
remained, atthe period of Lord Weybridge’s ay. 
rival in London, precisely what they had been 
in the beginning—the three Miss Gorgons. The 
provoking part of the affair was—for what pleasure 
is there without a drawback ?—that there was no op. 
| portunity for display—not one trunk, except those 
-containiog the ordinary run of drapery, was unpack. 
ed: and the graces had to appear before their visitor 
in all the disadvantages of a deshabelle—a trial to 
which the goddesses, who confidently anticipated the 
fall of their Paris, with great difficulty submitted; 
but, as Lady Gorgon said, he had seen them ofteg 
enough before; and they might rely upon it, witha 
/ man of his Lordship’s turn of character, mental at. 
tractions were those which would most decidedly en. 
sure success. —‘And now,’ said Lady Gorgon, ‘before 
we go to make ourselves ready for dinner—dress | 
certainly eannot call it—let me entreat you to recollect 
what is,l believe, within the reach of every one of you, 
You are charmingly cordial with each other, and it 
is delightful to see such unanimity. Indeed, I must 
| say, there ts nota mother in the world happier ig 
(her children than am. But you ought to remem. 
ber, that, however much you may all admire Lord 
Weybridge, only one of you can possibly marry him, 
And therefore, if, in the course of the evening, he 
should evinee any thing like a preference, | am 
quite sure the good sense and good feeling for which 
you are remarkable, will teach you so to arrange 
yourselves, as not to thwart or break up any conver. 
sation or little party he may make. I have so far 
broken my word with him about strangers, that | 
expect Count Alouette and young Doldrum, | 
thought it would be better to"have somebody upon 
whom you might fall back, in any case of emer. 
gency.’ 
*Oh,’ said Maria-Jane. ‘I assure you, mamma, 
I have no disposition to interfere with Anne or 
Louise; only certainly he was very attentive Jast year; 
and ifyou had given him any encouragement,instead 
of actually prohibiting him the house ———’ ‘My 
dear child,’ said lady Gorgon, ‘how could I farsee? 
he was not within three lives of the peerage—two of 
them eertainly better than his own; and he had li- 
terally nothing to Jive upon. Your fortunes—very 
respectable for gentlewomen, | admit—are in the 
world, nothing. Aud it is notin the world as it is 
in grammar, where two negatrves make an affirmas 
tive, two nothings never make any thing.’ "Oh no,’ 
replied Maria-Jane, who seemed rather inclined to 
stickle for precedence, agreeably to her seniority; 
‘of course one could not know—only—all that | 
meant was, that it was a pity; because he really is 
a very charming person—so very agreeable.’ ‘{ 
remember thinking him delightful,’ said Anne, 
‘that day at Lady Mallerton’s breakfast.? ‘Well,’ 
said Lady Gorgon, ‘in conclusion, all 1 mean is, that 
with the extraordinary friendship that has so long 
existed between me and dear Lady Frances, I should 
' consider myself extremely fortunate indeed to have 
| him for a son-in-law; but 1 never will foree any 
thing of the sort; L am sure it never answers—it 
| must all come naturally; and so I shall let things 
| take their chance; only what I intend to say, (and I 
shall never touch upon the subject again,) is, that! 
| believe he is mid and shy, and extremely delicate 
| in his opinion about women; and if he should find us 
| agreeable and pleasant, and suitable to him, I should 
not like him to be driven away by any little ¢racas- 
serie, or idleness, on the part of any one of you 
which might uusettle or distarb him. So now, come, 
let us getready for dinner; tor we have not a minute 
to lose.’ ‘Thus saying, her Ladyship led the way 
from the drawing-room; and the graces proceeded 
to their several apartments to prepare for the meet 
ing, which they tully believed to be fiaught with 
consequences of the greatest importance to their fu 
ture hopes and prospects. ‘he silvery bell of the 
clock on the chimney piece had scarcely sounded 
seven, when the ladies reappeared in the drawing- 
room. ‘Docome here, Aune,’ said Lady Gorgon; 
‘what has your maid been doing with that head of 
yours? Why, I never saw—here, let me just turn 
that curl—there; so—why, my dear child, what 4 
horrid pimple you have got on your eheek! And, 
Maria-Jane, now do let me beg of you not to sit dé 
rectly under the lamp; with light hair it won’t do— 
it won’t, upon my word. Loui-a, my dear girl, you 
are not looking well; I don’t know what it is; 1 sup 
pose it is the travelling, or the sea, or something, 
but—’ 

The drawing-room door opened; Mr. Doldrom 
wasannounced. ‘ How d’ye do, Henry?” said Lady 
Gorgon: ‘how’s Lady Doldrum this evening?’ ‘Bet 
ter, 1 thank you,’ replied Doldrum, who, of shy 
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n was the shyest. He bowed to the girls, 
Maria-Jane held out her hand to 
take it he did, but shake it he 
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oung me 
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ands with him; 
— This is very good natured of you, Henry, 


said Lady Gordon, ‘to come on such short ware. 
Maria-Jane said she was sure you would pg Pose 
‘Oh, no,’ Doldram; and again he peer 
‘There is nobody in town, [ suppose, sale 
Ladyship. ‘No, nobody,’ echoed the young genue~ 
un We came through the city last might trom 
muat. D> 
the country,’ said Anne, * and there were . great 
many novodies there; for we hardly could get 
‘Yes, a great many,’ observed Mr. Doldrum. : ou 
know Count Alouette, don’t you! said Mat -¢ ane. 
‘Yes, very well,’ said Doldrum; ‘that is, 1 never 
was introduced toliim; but I have met him about a 
good deal.’ ‘He is every where,’ said Lady Gor- 
gon, ‘anda charming person he 1s. He is coming 
to us to-day—Ile—’ Count Alouette was at the mo- 
ment announced; and, to be sure, asa coutrast to the 
yisiter who had so recently preceded him, nothing 
could be more remarkable. The one, red-cheeked, 
round faced, heavy, dull, and awkward; the other, 
fair, pale, ligt, gay, and ally; his eyes sparkling 
with animation, and his countenance beaming with 
good sense and good natare, * My dear Lady Gor- 
gon,’ said the Count, whose accent gave naviele and 
péquancey to the merest common-places, l am so 
shocked to be so jate, Dis comes of having a ser- 
vant which loves to drive m de afternoon; my man 
shall have been to drive sowe ladi to whom he is 
fond in his cabb, and not to come back till so late as 
give me just ten mintites todress! How do you do, 
Miss Gorgon?—ah, Miss Anne, to be sure; always 
well—always pretty—always pretty well, Dat is 
good English, eh?’ ‘How is your beautilul horse, 
Count?’ said Lowsa. my war horse, as the 
Duke calls him; he is as well as ean be expected; | 
rode him dis morning. You were act out to-day, 
my Lady?’ * No,’ said Lady Gorgon, ‘ we are mere= 
ly passing through town.’ ‘Ah!’ said the Count, 
“dat is just the way this time of year; every body 
you meet in de street has just come totown last night, 
and is going away to-morrow morning.’ * That is 
precisely our case,’ said Jane; ‘how long have you 
been in London?? ‘Oh,’ said the Count, ‘1 came 
last night—go away to-morrow morning. I have 
been in Scotland to shoot grose, but 1 could not 
stay some time so long as | wish, for [have to make 


a visit to Rochdale next Tuesday, when the Duke 


shall be back.’ ” 

(They wait till eight, but no Lord comes. They 
send to his hotel, and hesr he has gone out to their 
house. At last they must submit to the disappoint- 
ment, and sit down to dinner without the only wish- 
ed-for guest. ] 

**They proceeded down stairs, Lady Gorgon dis- 
tressed beyond measure at what appeared the result 
either of some unseen secident or premediated af- 
front; and having reached the dinner-room the party 
seated themselves, their countenances saddened wiih 
a gloom which the vivacious expression of that of 
the Count, who entered upon the task of helping 
the soup with the most amiable alucrity, could not 
succeed in dispelling, Helped they were, when 
Stephen, who had been doing duty in the hall as 
porter, entered the room to assume the task of wait- 
ing, since hands ran short. ‘Stephen,’ said Lady 
Gorgon, the moment she saw him, ‘you are sure 
Lord Weybridge has not been here?? ‘No, my 
Lady,’ said Stephen, ‘1 am quite sure; that foreign 
Baron called a little before seven, my Lady. ‘Who 
isdat? ‘said Alouette; “Taganrag?? *Yes,’ said Lady 
Gorgon, ‘About dinner-time always,’ said the Count, 
‘he has a good smelti I don’t think, eh?? © 1 said 
your Ladyship was not at home; and about five min- 
ules allerwards, that Capt. Sheringham called who 
used to call so often last year.’ * Captain Shering- 
ham’? sereamed Lady Gorgon; ‘why Captain Sher- 
ingham is Lord Wey bridge, the Nobleman for whom 
we have been waiting; merey on us, what did you 
#y to him?’ ‘He asked me, my Lady, if your La- 
dyship was at howe,’ said the man; ‘indeed, he was 
‘coming right in, without asking one thing or ano- 
ther, so L said you was out; and be asked me if I was 
sure, for he was come here to dinner; and I said I 
was sure your Ladyship was not at home, that you 
did not dine at home; and then he made a sort of a 
sui with his nose, because he could smell the din- 
her quite plain in the hall; however, 1 persisted, and 
$0 at last of all he said, says he, my Lady, ‘that’s 
uncommon odd,’ and off out he went, like a shot.’ 

‘Why what on earth could induce you to do such 
a thing, Stephen?’ screamed her Lady ship. ‘Why, 
my lady, your orders to me when you were in town 
last year were—says your Ladyship to me, says you, 

It ever that Captain Sheringham calls when Lam at 
home, say | am out; and it he calls when | am out, 
and any of the young ladies are at home, say they are 
out; and if ever he comes about dinner time, as he 
Toe does, never let him in;’ so I did as L was 

id.’ * Bid? exclaimed her Ladyship, and what on 
earth shall do?? «Eat your dinner, Lady Gorgon,’ 
ty Alouetie; “you can do no good now; never let 

ng at all interfere with de gastronome; he is 
gone to one of bis clubs to dinner; he will do very 
all keep till to-morrow. It is a sad 
ae dines e sure.’ It was so sad a mistake that 
ner Was eaten, no wine was drunk, no conver- 
“ton occurred, and the ladies retired almost imme- 
“lately after the desert was put down, each to write 
: hote of condoleace and apology. Alouette, who 
njoyed the defeat of a plotter and match-patcher, 
pt his dull friend Doldrum drinking a great deal 
More claret than either of them liked; and when they 


went to the drawing-room, they found that the graces 
had all retired for the evening; one because she had 
a violent head-ache, the other because she had been 
up so late the night before, and the third because 
she had to get up so early the next morning. Cate 
and chase were very soon despatched, and the Count 
aud his heavy-in-hand acquaintance quitied her La- 
dyship’s mansion, more diverted with the amuse- 
ment with which they had provided themselves, than 
any which had been furnished by their dreadfully 
disconcerted hostess.” 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this Office. 

Melancholy Wreck of a Steamer.—During a 
hurricane on the night of Weduesday week, the 
forth chain of one ot the anchors of the North West 
Floating Light ship, for the guidance ot ships ap- 
proaching Liverpool, was snapped asunder, Capt. 
Emerson, of the Etna, burnt blue signal lights, and 
gave notice (when within hal) to all the veSsels he 
met, that the light-ship was not io her station, Un- 
fortunately, however, 1t was impossible to warn eve- 
ry vessel that approached the port ot her danger, and 
to this is attributed the loss of the Lord Blayney 
steamer, with all hands on board, She lett Warren 
Point, Newry, about eleven on Wednesday forenoon 
with a valuable cargo. Her crew cousisied of Cap- 
tain Stewart and 16 hands, her barden per register 
being 201 tons. At her usual rate of sailing, she 
would reach the station of the light ship about two 
o'clock, on Thursday morning. It is presumed, 
however, that, in the absence of the light ship, the 
Captain must have imagined he was outot his course, 
and must have sieered tor Air Point (vorth west en- 
trance to the Dee), supposing it to be the floating 
light. ‘The consequence was, she ran on the banks 
which lie in that direction, and went to pieces, all on 
board being lost. About 3U0 pigs, part of her cargo, 
and some articles belonging to Captain Stewart, were 
thrown on shore; but none of the passengers or crew, 
who were 47 in number, 


Who is the Traitor?—The Irish politicians are 
still engaged on the question, who is the Lrish Mem- 
ber stated by Mr. Hill, M. P. for Hull, to have vo- 
ted against the lrish Coercion Bill, and in private to 


have instigated the Ministry not to give up the slight-' 


est portion of the Bill? Mr. Sheil has addressed a 
letter to the editor of The Dublin Morning Regis« 
ter, in which he states that the allegation, if it reters 
to him, is a base falsehood, and argues at some 
length, upon the injustice ef putting such reports in 
circulation without giving them an authority. Mr. 
Sheil concludes in the following terms:—‘* It is to 
be presumed that the informant of Mr. Hill cannot 
have any objection to the disclosure. If he have, 
what opinion ought to be entertainod of the gentle- 
man * well known and respected at Hull,’ wio influ- 
ences one member of Parliament by the imputation 
ot perfidy to another, and having endeavoured to do 
the deepest w a puiliical antagonist, and 
involved in embarrassment a political adherent, 
shrinks from the resentment of the man he wrongs, 
to put torward the man on whom he prevails, and 
skulks in ignominious s.curity behind the screen 
which the convenient generosity of an accommoda- 
ting confidant may induce him to supply. Let Mr. 
Hiil’s informant annnounce himseilt, or let him be 
disclosed by Mr. Hill, and I pledge myself to open 
a communication with him.” 

Fish —The fishermen of France are by far the 
poorest of the peasantry, and we fear it is also in Eng- 
land. There is, besides, a certain peculiarity of 
taste in the fishing districts, which makes the peo- 
ple poorer than they need be. On the banks of the 
Seine, for instance, the fishermen are compelled to 
eat the John Dories themselves, or else to throw 
them away; tor this fish, so excellent and so whole- 
some, is not admitted to the tables of the genteel, 
and therefore fetches only a few centimes in the 
market. lu England we understand good eating bet- 
ter, at least in this respect, and very properiy place 
the vulgar John Dory upon a par with the aristocra- 
tical turbot. We should not torget to add, that in 
some parts of Ireland—for instance, in the county 
Sligo, with which we are best acquainted—the skate 
isreckoncd unfit torhuman food. ‘The starving pea- 
sant turns away from it with contempt, and, when 
taken accidentally, either by the rich or poor, it is 
thrown back into the sea, The same insane preju- 
dice prevails to a certain extent in Scotland; wile, 
in London, we meet with portions of the elsewhere 
proseribed, and really excellent fish, at the daintiest 
tables.— £ichie’s Tour. 


Much Ado about Nothing. —On Tuesday last con- 
siderable sensation was created amongst the good 
fo-Ks at Warrington in consequence of its being re- 
ported thatan attempt had been made to assassinate 
Mr. J. Stubbs, agent for the Railway Company in 
this town. It appears that Mr. Stubbs was engaged 
at bis books in the office, when suddenly a ball per- 
forated the window and whizzed past his head. An 
alarm was instantly given, and the town was in a 
complete state of ferment. It was conjectured that, 
as ho report was heard, the shot must have been fired 
from an air-gun or a cross-bow, and Jones, the de- 
puty constable, was instantly sent for to discover the 
sanguinary perpetrators of the outrage. Diligent 
search was made in the counting house for the ball, 
when lo! a lillywhite pot marble was discovered on 
the floor, and, on further investigation, it was ascer- 
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tained that the murderous villains were a@ party of | keeper, residing in Mulgrave place, Woolwich, who 
schoolboys, who had been playing at marbles, and committed suicide by shooting himself with a cavale 


by accident had despatched one of these toys through ry pistol. 
The murderous affair has since | ball having made a tremendous wound io the pit of 
| his stomach, and the small parts around having been 
blown 


the Railway office. 
excited cousiderable merriment in the 


The body presented « dreadful sight, the 


away. The ball had passed completely 


The thieves of Brussels have adopted a novel me- through his vody. Several letters and slips of paper 


thod of gaining admission into the shops they intend 
turob. About eight or nine in the evening they en- 
ter and make some trifling purehases, and, having 
paid the money, ask permission to leave, until the 


following morning, a large basket or box, which they | 


have atthe door. ‘The Unsuspecting tradesman cou- 


were tound near him, 


One of them said, “ Dear 
wife and children, I bid you tarewell. We shall all 
meetin Heaven. God have merey on my soult [ 
ama miserable sinner. I wish (here follows seve- 
ral names) to be jurymen of the Coroner’s Loquest. ” 
Itappeared as though the deceased had a full con- 


s.nts, little dreaming of what it coutams, which, m | cepuoa of what he was doing, and hed determined 


tact, is a boy, Who ia the dead of the night, ata given 


on selt destruction, fur in oue he said “Ll belong to 


signe trom without, comes out, epens the door trom | 4 burial club held at the Earl of Chatham, in Tho- 


within, and adits his accomplices, who strip) 
This scheme was tricd | 


the premises of its valuables, 
a few days ago, but the people of the house, some 
tume alter the basket had been left, heard something 
sur, and ou Opening it, discovered a lad about six- 
teen years old, who, with his hiding-place, was de- 
livered over to the police, 

An Infant Paganini.—A boy about 10 years of 
age, named Williams, was brought befure the Mayor 
charged with a felony under the following cireum- 
Stances.— The prosecutor, a publican, stated that a 
few days agO the prisoner came to his house and 
amused his customers by fiddling on anold brok- 
en violin; he played very well in the opmionof his 
customers, and they fancied he would play better on 
a better cremona, and knowing that he (the landlord ) 
had a violin in the house, they asked him to lend it 
to the boy, which he did, but whilst he was out ot 
the way the urchin managed to slip the old fiddle 
into the bag trom which the new one was taken, and 
runaway with the new one. A few days after this 
he met the prisoner fiddling away inthe streets, and 
he took him into custody. He had then a still better 
hddle, and, perhaps, bad ‘trang the changes’? on 
some one else. ‘The prisoner acknowledged taking 
the fiddle, and said he had lost it in the Salthouse 
Dock. The Mayor said he should rot let him off 
until he gave a good account where the fiddle was 
to be found, and he was accordingly remanded, 

The Widow's Children andher Second Husband. 
—At Billericay Petty Sessions, Edward Chambers 
was summoned by the overseer of Fobby, on the 
ground that he had married a widow of four children, 
and would not doany thing towards the maintenance 
of one of them, which was all the parish required. 
Chambers said he married the woman, and not the 
children. Chambers was reprimanded tor his unfeel- 
ing conduct. The woman being asked why she mar- 
ried under such circumstances, replied that she 
wanted a husband to take care of her. The Bench 
then informed her, that as ber husband would not 
in any measure provide for her children, she must, 
aud desired the overseer to find her work. 

Salmon P ouching.—Last week Margaret Taylor, 
the daughter of a farmer in Logleaimond, Perth, 
was charged with salmon poaching. Itappeared that 
she hunted the salmon with dogs, a way ot catching 
fish hitherto unknown, Hef plan was both novel 
and simple; she set her two dogs into the Shilligan 
fishing-dam, a little below the spawning-bed, while 
she sat several yards above it, ina narrow part of 
the burn, in the enjoyment of acold bath, with her 
apron stretched out under the water, On a signal 
the dogs rushed up the[burn, sending the fish betore 
them, and the moment they entered the apron, the 
fair dame drew it to her, and secured the fish.—She 
was fined Twenty Shillings. 


Dreadful Suicide.—On Friday night an imquest 
was held at St. George’s Hospital, on the body of 
Matilda Halling, aged 26, cook to F. Collett, Esq., 
of 7, Upper Belgrave-street. On Monday evening 
the footman was passing the scullery, when he heard 
a noise as if the deceased was cutting something, 
but she did not utter a word. Shortly after the 
household found ber lying in the scullery, and a 
quantity of blood, a carving-knife, and a chopper 
near her. ‘There were about twenty wounds on her 
head, and two on ber neck, which had been occa- 
sioned by a knife, and the sealp was divided trom 
the front to the back part, apparently with the chop- 
per. She died on Wednesday. She had lately 
been very melancholy. —Verdiet, Temporary Insan- 


ity. 


The Duke of Wellington’s Waterloo Charger.— 
The charger which the Duke of Wellington rode at 
Waterloo is kept in a small paddock adjoming a 
flower-garden at Strathfieldsave, from which the late 
Duchess used frequently to feed him with bread} 
from her own hands. During the battle the Duke 
was on this horse 15 hours without once dismounting, 
and it has never been rid since that lay. It is a 
small chesnut horse, slightly made, and as it was 
quite a colt at the time of the battle, itis wonderful 
how its strength was equal to the excessive fatigue 
it must have undergone, There is a proverb in some 
parts of England that a chesnat horse is always a 
good one, and that it will always do more work than 
any horse of the same size of any colour, and this 
horse seems to furnish*an illustration of its truth.— 
Gardner’s Magazine. 


Scicrpe.—On Monday an inquest was 


| 


held on the body of M. Westwood, aged 63, a shop 


mas street,” and desired the money received from 
the club to be expended upon his burial. In another 
slip he said his age was 63, and that he had been 
married 19 years last Muy to about as good a par’- 
ner as any man in England had, Anocher stated, 
** Gunner Gist, of the Horse Artillery, has to pay 
2s. for putting in a glass that he broke,” and went 
into a detail of his debts, and also mentioned that 
he had lent two books to Miss Lacy, the daughter 
of the landlord of the Red Lion. ‘The letters wer- 

directed to “ Harriet Westwood, the lawtul wite ot 

Malroyvd Westwood.”? After hearing the evidence , 
the Foreman of the Jury said there had been suffi- 

cicut adduced to prove the insanity of the deceased, 
aud the Jury returned a verdict accordingly, 

A newspaper, under the title of “ The Evangelist 
and Miscellanea Sima,” has recently been estab- 
lished at Canton, in China, from the first number of 
which, published on the Ist of May, we extract the 
following paragraph, relative to a Chiet of the late 
rebellion, by which China had been so long disturb- 
ed:—* The Chinese newsmen bave hawked about a 
farthing paper, which professes to contain the terms 
in Which the Chief of the late rebel Highlanders ten- 
dered their submission, ‘he Chief speaks of his 
hills asa small nation, and of China as a large one. 
it the large one be unkind; the small one will be 
disrespecttul. If the large one bring force; the 
small one will not be entirely without some schemes 
to repel the enemy. If the large one conquers it 
will of course be gratified; but if the small one gains 
a victory the other will be disgraced. He theretore 
suggests that the best policy tor both parties will be 
peace. He is willing to call himselt servant, and 
the Emperor Lord; to send an annual tribute, and 
stay within his mountains, The memorial makes 
many allusions to the ancient classics, and the be- 
nevolent rulers of those days, and closes with two 
doggerel lines: 

‘* He who can speak well, and is sharptongued, 
should still leave half a sentence unuttered; and 

He who has reason on his side, may yield three- 
tenths of the matter in dispute,” 

Lowe wv. Physic—A well known son of Estulapius, 
celebrated alike for physicking, fidling and talking, 
whose residence is situated in the market place of « 
town on the Kother, lately had the honour of a visit 
from Sheflield of a couple of bailiffs. ‘This to most 
people would have been an unpleasant occurrence, 
but the doctor having had considerable ex perience in 
this way, received them in the surgery in his usu- 
al kind manner, and politely invited them forward 
to another room, where a plentiful supply of that 
famed beverage called ‘Timothy’ was placed before 
them; having regaled themselves some time, they 
proceeded to the object of their visit, viz., taking an 
inventory of the furniture in the room, when a jolly 
dame, who was bustling about her business, demand- 
ed what they were doing? ‘*Marking Mr. ——’s 
furniture,” was the reply. She, ina rage, informed 
them that thev were not in his house, and desired 
one of them to look at the sign at the door in proof 
of the truth of her assertion, when, upon so doing, 
the name of **Lord Brougham” strack his astonished 
vision: the man could not have shown more surprise 
had his Lordship started from the house side in pros 
pria persona, Mt appeared that the doctor’s shop and 
beer shop so approximated, that the men of the law 
were not aware that they had passed into another pere 
son’s house; an application to the doctor’s house was 
now found to be ot no use, as the doors and windows 
were by this time securely barred and bolted. The 
out-witted bailiffs, were, therefore, obliged to march 
off to Sheffield withent accomplishing the purpose of 
their journey. —Shefiled Iris. 

Boys anp Gints wantep ror Canana.—A let- 
ter from Camada contains the following passage:— 
‘* A plan has been suggested to obtain the names of 
respectable personsin this province (Upper Canada) 
of various denominations, from clergyman, mer- 
chants, civilians, farmers, shoemakers, and trades- 
men, down to the most industrious classes, to author- 
ise an individual to proceed to England, to engage 
for each ot them, one or two boys or girls,or both, of 
a certain age. I don’t know how it might take in En- 
gland; but [have no doubt the person relerred to 
could find probably hundreds, from parties unexcep~ 
tionable in every respect, and from a great number 
(most desirable for the children) who would take 
them as appreniices, and teach them some trade, — 
The projector is desirous of geiting opinions from 
your side as to the success of the plan, before he will 
venture on the undertaking.” 

TRICKs IN ALL TRapEs.—A young aspirant to the 
Ministry of the Church of Scotlaud was called upoa 
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to hold forth ina neighbouring parish church so 
frequently and so unexpectedly, that he at length 
began to find some difficulty in causing the work of 
composition to furnish a supply equal to the demand. 
But alihough he was lacking in sermons, it will be 
seen he lacked nothing in wit. Accordingly, thot the 
produce might keep peace with the consumption, be 
came to the conelusion that there could be no harm 


in borrowing trom wiser heads; and in due time be- | 


gan, among others, to quote more than largely trom 
Blair. All this might have passed off very we li, bad 
it not turned out that, among his most attentive aude 
tors was an “auld Judas o’ a wile,” who had bap- 
pened to gethold of a stray volume of Blair—with the 
contents of which she was as familiar as ber name. 
He got smoothly enough over matters for the firstSab- 
bath, but on the second—horribile dictu!—wihat was 
his surprise, on giving out bis text, to behold, with a 
side-glance of his eye, the old woman sitting in a sly 
corner, and with most provoking composure, open 
the very volume, which contained, at least, the yist 
of his discourse! ** What did you do in such 4 ert 
cal dilemma?” inquired a sympathising Reverend 
Brother, to whom the preacher (uow a most respect- 
able Minister of the Church) had many years atter- 
wards been telling the story. ‘* What did I de?” 
he replied, “ why I quietly stole a mareh on the old 
woman—lI just turned over twa leaves, and after that 
she coudna cast saut on my tail.”—Strlng Journal. 

Manstaveuten py a Facrory Srewanp.—A 
Coroner’s inquest was held on Monday last at the 
Guildhall, Macclesfield, betore Thomas Parrott, 
Esq., to inquire into the death of a girl, eleven years 
of age, named Sarah Stubbs. It appeared that she 
worked for Mr. Thorpe, silk throwster, of Hurds- 
field, and on Friday afternoon previous, her ends be- 
ing down, James Walker, an elderly man, who 
dresses as a Quaker, and isa steward there, calles 
out to her to mind her work. She took no notice of 
him, upon which he went up to her and strack her 
four blows onthe head with a strap of considerable 
Strength and weight. She went home shortly alter- 
wards very ill, and lingered in a state of insensibility 
until Sunday afternoon, when she expired. The 


testimony of the house surgeon to the dispensary, | 


who examined the head of the deceased, was, that 
she died from inflammation of the brain, caused by 
the concussion from the beating. A verdict of 
Manslaughter was returned, and the man was com- 
mitted to Chester Castle to take his trial at the next 
Assizes.—.Vanchester Times. 

Sreatine tar Devit.—At the Thames Police- 
office last week, Christopher Grant, master o! a sail- 


ing barge of Erith, was charged with having stolen | 


Messrs, Barrand and Weleh’s devil. A clerk to the 
complainants, who are coal merchants of Whitetriars 
Wharf, said that last week the devil was missed 


from their wharf, and the prisoner’s barge having | 


been lying near the wharf, it was expeeted that the 
devil had been carried away by him. The clerk 
peoereded to Erith, and there he tound the barge and 
the devil init. He asked the prisoner how the devil 
it came there, to which the prisoner said, ‘1 don’t 
know how the devil it did—it’s devilish odd.” He 


the devil in mistake from the wharf, for which he 
was very sorry. Mr. Combe; Pray, Sir, what is the 


devil? “Aw Officer: Why bless you, it’s,only a port- | 


able fire-grate. The clerk begged to observe that 
this was quite a new devil, the old one was entirely 
worn out [laughter], The prisoner was fined 5/. for 


unlawful possession of the devil. 


Saturpay, Marca 8, 1834. 


DREADFUL DISASTER—LOSS OF LIFE. 
The most serious disaster that bas ever occurred 
on the Delaware, took place on Tuesday afternoon.—— 


The steamboat William Penn, Capt. Jefiries, on her. 


way from New Castle to this city, took fire just be- 


fore she reached the Point House, was run ashore | 
immediately above the Point, and burnt to the wae | 


ter’sedge. There were upwards of one hundred and 


fifty passengers on board at the time, and the awful | 


scene that ensued can be better imagined than des- 
cribed. It is impossible to state at this time the 
number of persons who perished, as there are va- 
rious contradictory rumours in circulation. 


afterwards said he believed one of the men had taken | 


cold. 
he observed another female spring into the water and 
sink before assistance could be rendered. 


The conduct of the officers of the boat, from the | 


moment the accident occurred, is represented to have 
been of the most praiseworthy character. The place 
where the boat grounded is within about fifty yards 
of the Banks of the Delaware, on the Pennsylvania 
side, and the passengers, male and female, were 
compelled to wade some distance in mud and water, 
to the depth of several feet. Of course they were 
wet to the skin, and their clothes disfigured with 
mud. 
Most of the baggage was saved, also the Southern 


Mail. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


One individual, a passenger, stated tous that | was manned by a dozen who had jumped out, and | gs js supposed, in a few minutes. When found, ber 


the boat drawn up again, when it was finally aban- hands and face were severely burnt. 
| doned.”” 


Several Jost their hats, othertheir shoes, Xc. | 


Much baggage was lost, in addition to the boat, 
which was valued at $70,000. We learn that the 
spot where she was run ashore is about half way be- 
tween the Navy Yard and the Point House—that the 
passengers were compelled to wade in the mud and 
water a distance of at least two hundred yards—and 


were enabled to reach the banks with life in them. 


We presume that an authentic account of the disaster 


THE PUBLIC WORKS, 
The Columbia (Pa.) Spy of Saturday says:—“w, 
understand that orders have been received to gp 
all work on the second track of the Railway between 


this place and Philadelphia. The failure of the 


commonwealth to obtain a loan on the 22d, and the 
that the greatest marvel is, that so many of them | 


will immediately be submitted to the public by Capt. | 


_ Jeffries, confirmed by the affidavits of some of the 


As soon as the fire was discovered, a number of | 


small boats hastened to the assistance of the suffer- 
ers; also, the South street steamboat, one of the Mar- 
ket street boats, and the Burlington, from Chesnut 
street wharf. The passengers, for the most part, 
were brought up in these vessels. Thousands of 
our citizens lined the wharves from the moment 
the fire was discovered, until long after night- 
fall. 
friends and relatives, and hundreds of persons rushed 


Great anxicty was felt by those who expecied 


to catch a glance at the dead bodies, feartul that some | 


one dear to them had passed into the valley of death. 
The fire is said to have originated in the wheel- 
house. When first discovered, an effort was made 
to check it, but it was soon found impossible, and .o 
escape from the deyouring element became the ob- 
jectofa 
One passenger had a leg broken—a female was 


also severely injured—the mail from Baltimore is 
missing—and several other accidents happened on 
the Philadelphia wharves, in consequence of the 
confusion, and the pressure of the crowd. 


THE STEAMBOAT DISASTER. 
Few additional particulars have transpired in rela- 
i It is 
| now ascertained that at least fve lives were lost— 
the Rev. John Mitchelmoore, Col. Porter, and the 
unknown female, mentioned in our paper of yester- 


on to the melancholy disaster of ‘Tuesday, 


day—a child, killed by one of the paddle wheels of 
the boat, and Mr. W. W. Buckley, a respectable 
merchant of Connecticut, who was taken up much 


exhausted, and notwithstanding every attention was 
rendered him, died at the Union Hotel, near the 
The gentle- 
man whose leg was broken, and who was taken to the 


steamboat wharf, yesterday morning. 
Hospital, isdoing well, ‘he dead body of the fe- 
male, now at Cherry Hill, has not yet been recog- 
/nized. A ring upon her finger contains the follow- 
The body of 


the Rev. Mr. Mitchelmoore is now at the residence 


ing: ** Let love abide forever, J. B.” 


‘of the Rev. Dr. Ely, where it will remain till Sat- 
curday. ‘The report that two Engineers perished, is 
| The Philadelphia Gazette says: “ We 
have conversed with several gentlemen who were on 
They 
' state that the fire broke outin or very near the wheel 
house, on the windward side of the boat, and that in 


erroneous, 


| board the boat at the time of the disaster. 


five or six minutes after it was discovered, the whole 


wheel house and the adjoining offices were enveloped 
‘ina sheet of flame. Attempts were made in the 
“commencement, to extinguish the fire by throwing 
water on it, but the contusion and alarm among so 
| many passengers, rendered itimpossible to form a 
The 


fire must have been some time burning before it was 


line by which to pass the buckets to the spot. 


discovered, or it never could have made such fatal 
headway. 
save the boat, the passengers calling out some to run 
her ashore, with various contradictory demands of 
the kind, Captain Jefferies directed her to be run 
inthe mud, When this was dene, the flames, ori- 
ginating to windward, swept with fearful violence 
| from one side of the boat to the other, rendering it 
almost impossible for those in the stern to advance 


Three | forward. The stern lying in deep watar, several of 


dead bodies, two male and one female, reached this those who jumped overboard must have perished: 
city last evening. Every exertion was made to res- | When the bow of the boat touched the ground, two 
tore life, but in vain. The names of the sufferers S¢%tlemen jumped out on the flat, where the water 
are, Col. Porter, of this city—the Rev. Mitchell, ¥#8 three or four feet deep, a rope was immediztely 
Moore, of Lewistown, Del. and an unknown fe-| thrown to them, with which they held the boat, un- 


male.. Itis stated that the latter sprang into the 
water from the stern of the boat, and Mr. Moore 


| til the crowd letting themselves down by it, com- 
| pelled them to let go, 


| 
| 


passengers, Great anxiety is felt and expressed to 
have a detailed aceount of this terrible accident, and 
Captain J. owes it as well to himself as to the friends 
of the deceased, and the public, to submit such a 
statement to the community with all {due diligence. 
All the passengers with whom we have conversed, 
award the highest praise to the captain and crew for 


their coolness, courage and indetatigable exertions, 


not only to rescue the lives, but to save the baggage 


As soon as it was thought impossible to | 


and the boat drifted off into | entry. 


of the passengers, There were about a dozen fe- 
males and several children on board; also, three 
horses, Capt. J. was the last to leave the burning 
vessel. 

USEFUL PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. James Kay, jr. & Brother have just pub- 
lished two litde works that should be in the posses- 
sion of every family. One of them is entitled the 
“American Gentleman’s Medical Pocket Book,” 
and contains a statemeut of the modes of curing ev- 
ery disease to which man is liable—also directions 
in case of accidents, on the Road or st Sea; with a 
full account of Epidemic Cholera, of dyspepsia, and 
of sick head-ache, their causes, cure, and prevention, 
It concludes with a popular description of the human 
Teeth, their formation, diseases and treatment. 

The other volume is intended for the gentler por- 
tion of society, and is entitled the ‘Ladies’ Medical 
Pocket Book.” It contains rules for preserving the 
health of unmarried females; directions to feraales 
ina delicate state of health; instructions for the 
rearing of children from the. hour of their birth, and 
an account of the diseases of infancy. Both works 
ave neatly printed and handsomely bound, 


We were unable to attend the Arch Street Thea 
tre a few evenings since, on the occasion of Miss 
Cooper’s first appearance in this city, but we are as- 
sured by those who witnessed one or two passages 
of the piece, that judging from what they saw, her 
debut was quite creditable and promising. Miss C. 
has, we understand, accompanied her father to the 
west, where we have not a doubi she will be well 
received, If we have not said enough in her behalf 
in this brief paragraph, it is not that we want the dis 
posiiion to do the scion of so noble a stock ample 
Justice, but that we did not witaess her personation 
of Virginia, and have not conversed with any one 
who watehed the whole representation with close 
attention. 


The Doylestown Democrat of Tuesday says: “ A 
considerable degree of excitement exists in the up- 
per section of this country, owing to the unusual 
number of mad dogs running at large. A number ot 
cattle have been bitten—nearly all of which have died 
with the disease One instance has been mentioned 
to us, evincing considerable bravery—an individual 
going along the road with his horses and wagor, and 
hearing the ery, looked roundand perceived the dog 
close athand, He seized a club trom the wagon, 
leaped out to protect his horses, and as the dog 
came up, attacked and killed him.” 


AWFUL EFFECT OF INTEMPERANCE, 

On Saturday night a female named Margaret Ma- 
guire was taken to the Western Watch llouse, at 
the request of her husband, in a state of intoxication; 
the evening being cold, the lieutenant of the watch 
had a fire made for her comfort. Afier he retired, 
she attempted to make her escape through the stove 
pipe hole, which wascut through a board partition, 
the stove being fixed so as to build the fire fromthe 
She succeeded in getting her body through, 


immediately after her-that when taken up, both | deep water, occasioning a delay which was no doubt | put could not get her arms and head to pass, and 


were alive, but they died from fright, suffering, and (fatal to some. Iu a few moments, however, the rope the fire being directly under her, she was suffocated, 


unprotmising situation of the money market, haye 
produced this result; but it was not altogether unex. 
pected. Sometime ago it was predicted that the 
State would be obliged to suspend her grand system 
of internal improvements, unless the wuthorities at 
Washington saw fit to retrace their steps in relation 


to the deposites, and this is no more than verified,” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

*'The Staff Officer, or the Soldier of Fortune, 
the tile of a new work, a tale of real life, in two 
volumes, that has within a few days been issued from 
the press of Messrs. Carey & Hart. We have not 
had leisure to peruse it, but it is favourably spokea 
of by those who have, as full of incident and interest, 
nd calculated to entertain every description of 
readers. 

One of the best novels that has issued from the 
press for some time, is ** Trevelyan,” recently pub. 
lished by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, It isg 
production of unusual merit—is powerfully written, 
and embodies a story of deep and thrilling interest, 
It is by the author of **A Marriage in High Life.” 

“The Autobiography of John Galt.” This is 
from the press of Messrs. Key & Biddle, and nap. 
rates the most important incidents in the life of one 
of the most extraordinary men of his time—one who 
has suffered much, and has witnessed more—the au. 
thor of several excellent novels, of several yolumes 
of voyages and travels, of dramas, plays, &e. We 
shall hereafter endeavor to give one or two extracts 
from this work, and in the meantime commend it to 
all who take an interest in the lives and habits of li- 
terary men, 


THE LAW LIBRARY, 

The March number of this periodical has alread 
appeared from the press. It contains two works 
complete, Hienuell’s Forms of Declarations, &e 
prepared in conformity with the new general rules 


of all the courts, intended principally for the use of 


attornies, in drawing affidavits to hold bail, declara- 
tions, particulars of demand, &c.; also, an Essay ou 
Uses, by W. F. Cornish, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
The English cost of these works is $5 75; they are 
furnished in the Library for less than adoilar. The 
publisher of this work deserves great credit for the 
beautiful manner in which it is printed, as well as 
for the regularity with which each number appears. 
The price of the Library 1s ten dollars per annum 
It continues to be published by J. S. Littell, Esq 
No, 11, George street. It is especially worthy the 
attention and patronage of lawyers, as well as of 
students of law. Judge Sergeant, and J. C. Lowber, 
Esq. continue its editors, 


Some appropriate resolutions were passed by the 


Massachusetts Legislature on Monday last, in re- J 


lation to the death of the Hon. William Wirt.- 


One of the resolutions deseribes the deceased 48 | 
having combined the most exemplary private virtues 


with the highest attainments of intellect, and with 


eminent public services—alludes to his death as 4 


loss to the bar, of which he was a most brilliant or 
nament—to learning, of which he was a bright and 


shining light—to religion, of which he was one © | 


the humblest and most elevated disciples—to the 
cause of pure principles throughout the land, of whieh 
he was ever the fearless, consistent and zealous advo 
cate—and to his country, among whose statesmen snd 
patriots, he was one of the purest, the most disintet 
ested, and the best, . 


LIFE OF JEFFERSON, 

The life of this eminent statesman has just 
published by Messrs. Lilly, Wait & Co. of Boston, 
in their usual bandsome style. It will be found pat 
ticularly interesting and instructive, at this time, 
readers of every political creed, especially to tho 
who profess an adherence to the doctrines inculea 
ed by that great head of the Democratic party. The 
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the same scouree, is Mr. J. BR. Pollock, No. 


Spruce st. 
«The Salem Messenger” will hereafter be pub- 
” 

jished under the tide of the Weekly isiter. 
It has greatly improved in appearance. Dr. T. E. 
Ware, formerly of this city, has become part editor 
and proprietor. The exertions of Dr. W. will, no 
oubt, give additional interest to itscolumns. 

The New Fiddle-player.—A magnificent fiddle- 
player, of the name ol Masoni, recently arrived trom 
Calcutta of all places on the globe, is enchanting al 
circles in England. 


The Susquehanna river was five feet above low 
water mark at Columbia, Pa. on Saturday last. 


Scicipe.—Mr. Abraham Hansel, of Union coun- 
ty, commitied suicide a few days since, by hanging 
himself with lis pocket handkerehiet. The deceas- 


ed was a respectable man aod in favourable circum- 
stances. He has lefta wife and one ebild. 


FORGER’S ARRESTED. 

The New York Courier of yesterday contains the 
following particulars: 

It appears that a draft for $5000, dated the third 
of February last, drawn by M, S. Parker, Cashier 
of the Sutlolk Bank ( Mass.) upon the Phenix Bank 
of this city, payable to the order of J. Baker x 
Sons, of Boston, and by them endorsed over to the 
order of Morgan Ketchum & Co, of this city, was 
enclosed in a letter, mailed in Boston, and addressed 
to the latter house in this eity. This drait was in 
some way or Oher intercepted, and on the 5th pre- 
sented by one of the public porters at the counter ot 
the Phenix Bank and paid. Shortly alterwards it 
was ascertained that the name of Morgan Ketebum 
& Co. endorsed upon the draft, was a forgery, buton 
finding the porter who presented it, he could afford 
no turther information respecting the person who 
gave it to him, than a very imperteet description of 
his person. 

Another draft of the first of February, for $818 54, 
drawn by the Whaling Bank of New London, in fa- 
your of the same house in thiscity, upon the Leather 
Manutacturers’ Bavk, was also intercepted and paid, 
upon a forged endorsement, as was also a third draft 
upon the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 

On Sunday last, Mr. Homan, one of the police of- 
ficers, who had been for some time watching the 
movements of a couple of Englishmen, who from 
their actions he judged to be swells, determined 
upon his own responsibility to arrest and convey 
them for examination to the police oflice. This was 
done by the aid of a gentleman whom he called to 
his assistance; but on arriving at the police office, 
they both retused to discover either their names or 
residence, ‘This tending to confirm his suspicions 
that they were any thing but honest, and an opinion 
being taken up that they had both been engaged ina 
recent burglary committed in this city, it was judged 
expedient to lodge them for the might in prison, 
‘This was accordingly done, aud in the course of 
Monday, Various persons were sent for, with a view 
to indentify them, and exertions at the same time 
made to ascertain their place of residence. A little 
before bight both these things were effected. One 
of them was recognised by the porter before alluded 
to, as the person who gave him the $5000 draft upon 
the Pheonix Bank, and the other as one of the two 
persons whom he allerwards saw in his company at 
the time the money was paid over, 

At their residence, 237 Blecker street, where 
they, together with a third person, had occupied a 
room tor about three weeks, in a respectable tamily, 
Mr. Homan tound three trunks, two belonging to 
the parties in custody, and the third to uheir com- 
panion, on learning whose name the officer found it 
to be that of an old acquaintance, he having been dis- 
charged about three mouths before from the Belle- 
Vue prison, where he had been imprisoned upon a 
charge of lareny committed on board of one of the 
Albany steamboats last fall, but by reason of the 
prosceulor hot appearing to give evidence against 
him, was set at liberty. ‘The three trunks were tak- 
en to the police effice and opened, when they were 
found to be well filled with every variety of costly 


Wearing apparel, and implements for the exercise of 


their vocation, ot which the contents afforded incon- 
lestible evidence. In addition to various disguises, 
an extensive assortment of false skeleton kevs were 
found, consisting of several hundred, of almost every 
variety, aud of the most skilful workmanship, to- 
gether with pick-locks, centre bits, files vices, and 
other tools for the manufacture of burglers? instru- 
tents, i 

The third person, who changed his quarters as 
soon as he ascertained that his associates had been 
arrested, was ferretted out by high constable Hays 
im the course of yesterday, and taken from the core 
er of Duane aud Chureh streets to the police office, 
Where he also was identified, and then committed 
tO prison. 

he three persons are Englishmen, but a few 
Mouths in this countty, and are known by the fol- 


t in this city for this and other publications from | lowing names: William Brown, alias Cheaver 


—_ 


Wheeler; William Thompson, alias William Seal; 
William Abbey, alias Fish, alias Allen, alias An- 
struther. 


FIRES. 


An extensive fire commenced at Brooklyn about 
one o’clock yesterday morning, and property to the 
/amount of about 100,000 dollars was destroyed, on 
| which there was not, we are informed, more than 
20,000 dollarsinsurance The flames were first dis- 
covered in the rear of Mr. L. Van Nostrand’s tan- 
_nery, and among the principal sufferers on Water, 
| Dock and Froot streets, (the whole block being near- 

ly destroyed) were Messrs. L. Van Nostrand, Al- 
exander Birkbeck, Langdon, M‘Gee, Little, J. How- 
ard, IT’. Cauliff, J. Binney, S. Conover, H. Hyer, 
| P. Doughty, P. Waters, Fire Insurance Co, and oth- 
ers. Perhaps50 buildings were destroyed, ot no 
| great value, but about thirty poor families lost their 
residences. ‘The calamity to the poor is serious; 
but the Gestruction of this block of trail buildings, 
will result to the advantage of the village, as it is 
probable some contemplated improvements will be 
| forthwith commenced, It is a singular fact, that the 
| Only insurance office at Brooklyn was among the 
| buildings destroyed, which the board, the preced- 
ino evening, agreed to pull down and rebuild on a 
| larger scale. The best of it is for the concern, not 
a cent of the loss talis upon this office. 

We regret to learn, that Mr. Birkbeck, in his 
/exertions to save his property, was badly burnt: 
but his physicians are of opinion that he will reco- 
ver. 

The dwelling house of the Rev. D. M’Marry, in 
Market-street, was discoverd to be on fire at 6 o’clock 
yesterday morning. The fire must have Originated 
in the basement, but was extinguished soon—it burnt 
a hole in the lower floor. More damage was sus- 
tained by water than by the flames, 

About 6 o’clock last evening, the interior of store 
No 26 Cedar street, occupied by Purdy & Titus, and 
Henry Patton, was destroyed by fire. The goods in 
the first story were saved. We were unable to as- 
certain if the property was insured, 

The stores of M. & A. Levy, J. & J. Lane, and 
Gilmore & Co, at Vixburg. La. are said to have been 
burnt on the 10th Y. Gaz. 


TEMPERANCE REPORT. 

Report of the Delegates to the New York Tempe- 
rauce Convention, read on the evening of the 25th 
ult. at the public meeting at the Presbyterian 
church, corner of Third and Arch street, 

The delegates appointed by a meeting of citizens 
of Philadelphia, to attend a Temperance Convemion 
of cities in New York, on the 19th inst. respectfully 
report—That they proceeded to the city of New 
York, and reported themselves as a delegation from 
Philadelphia. They were cordially welcomed by 
the friends of temperance, and admitted to a seat in 
the convention, Delegates from various cities, to 
the number of about two hundred and fity, assembled 
at Clinton Hall, on Wednesday, the 19th, at 9 o’clock, 
A. M. 

S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. of New York, was called 
to the chair, and I’, Dwight, Jr. appointed Secreta- 
ry pro tem. 

Messrs. Knowles Taylor, A. R..Wetmore, G. H. 
Burgin, A. Hillyard, and R. M. Hartley, were ap- 
pointed a committee of nomination, who thereupon 
retired, and on their return reported a list of officers, 
which was accepted, as follows: 

Chief Justice Hornblower, N, J. President. 

Judge Baldwin, New-Haven, Conn, Vice President. 


Zechariah Lewis, Brooklyn, 2d do. 
Rev. M. M. Carll, Philadelphia Sd do, 


Matthew Carey, Esq. of Philadelphia. 4th do, 
Samuel Stevens, New York, 5th do, 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt, New York, Secretary. 
Isaac S. Loyd, Philadelphia, do, 

Da. L. A. Smith Newark. do. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed a 
committee of arrangements: 

John W. Leavitt, N. Y; Rev. John Marsh, Phila- 
de!lphia; Prof. Durbin, N. Y. Rev. Dr. Hewit, 
Bridgeport, Ct.; Isaac S. Loyd, Phila; Charles 
Starr, New-York; R. M. Hartley, New York: Dr. 
A. W. lves, New-York; Dr. G. H. Burgin, Phila- 
delphia. 

On motion of Isaac S. Loyd, it was then resolved, 

‘*That the standing committee be directed to in- 
quire into and report to a future session of this con- 
vention, what are the causes that now operate to pro- 
duce an amount of intemperance in large cities and 
populous places, beyond what prevails amongst a 
proportionate population in the country :what are the 
obstacles that exist to the removal of these causes; 
and what system of measures can be adopted to les- 
sen the consumption of ardent spirits, and prepare 
the way for the ultimate completion and success of 
the temperance reformation.” 

On motion, it was resolved that the committee of 
arrangements be requested to procure the requisite 
accommodations for the gentlemen of the press. 

The convention adjourned. 

* © tour o’clock P, M. the convention again assem- 
ed, 

On motion, Mr. Henry Newman, of the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, was invited to 
take s seat in the convention. 

The committeee of arrangements reported rules 
for government of the conveition. 

The standing committee, in answer to inquiries 
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report: 

Y First: The principal causes of intemperance 
peculiar to cities, in the view of your committee, 
are the numerous houses licensed to sell ardent 
spirits; the connection of dram-selling with the re-_ 
tail of family groceries; the sale of ardent spirits in | 
victualling houses and coffee rooms; the temptation 
of spirit dealers to taste and drink spirituous liquors; 
the close connection between the inhabitants of large 
cities and the guins of intemperance; the use of ar-) 
dent spirits at fires, amidst grevt excitement and 
fatigue; sudden excitement and depression atiendant | 
upon commercial life; the number of theatres and 
places of amusement; the unrestrained and exposed 
situation ot young men from the country; the con- 
stant influx of sailors, and of a foreign population | 
who have no steady home, and are enticed to places | 
of intemperance; the frequency of clubs and pub- 
lic occasions; pleasure expeditions by land aud wa- | 
ter. 

“Secondly: The great obstacles to the progress 
of the temperance cause at the present time in cities, 
in view of your committee, are the difficulty of en-— 
lightening the public mind upon the extent, causes, 
and evils of intemperance; the unwillingness of many 
professors of religion to discontinue the use and sale 
of ardent spirits, and to cease renting their buildings 
for dram shops; the impression that the temperance 
cause is designed to enlist the intemperate and not 
the temperate; the unwillingness of many who are | 
supposed to be on the principle of entire abstinence, 
to sign the pledge and unite with temperance soci- 
eties; the want of temperance hotels; ot sailors’ tem- 
perance boarding houses; of a place offering suitable | 
refreshment to labourers, porters, draymen, &c.; | 
the want of houses of retreatand safe keeping and | 
cure of the drunken.” 

In view of these causes and obstacles, the commit- 
tee report to the convention a system of measures 
for the action of the friends of temperance in cities, 
in the following resolutions: 

First: Resolved, **That in view of the difficulties 
of enlightening and moving great cities, vigorous el- 
forts be made to explore the wards by streets, and to 
ascertain and bring to light the extent and the woes | 
of drunkenness; that some temperance publication 
should be placed monthly in every family, and that 
especial pains be taken to enlighten the rising gene- 
ration. 

Second,—That to meet the powerful temptations 
in cities, to reap the gains of intemperance, accurate 
and tull statements be continually presented of the 
pauperism and crime it occasions, aud of its burdens 
and ultimate ruin to the community; and that, in 
the opinion of this Convention, the owners of build- 
ings rented for the manufacture and sale of ardent 
spirits as a drink, cannot, if they continue, be clear 
trom the guilt of this matter. 

‘Third,—Resolved, ‘hat to affect and influence 
our respectable citizens who are engaged in the traf- 
fic in ardent spirits as a drink, and to deter young | 
men from entering into it, the ruin it has brought 
upon merchants and innkeepersand their sons,should | 
in every city be fearlessly and continually exhibited, | 

Fourthi— lhat the license system, by legalizing a 
traffic manifestly immoral, encourages the use, in- 


crease, and consumption of ardent spiriis, and as the | 


connection of dram-selling with the respectable and 

necessary ousiness of retailing family groceries, ren- | 
ders the grocery a place of temptation to the custo- | 
mer, and should therefore meet the decided repro | 
bation of this Convention, and of the friends of tem-_ 
perance in all cities, Fay 

5. ‘That continual attention be paid in all our cities | 
to the best organiz tion of Temperance Socicties; | 
that the City aud Ward ‘Temperance Societies, and | 
the Societies of Artificers, Mechanics, Fire Compa- | 
nies, Seamen, Vrofessional Men, Laborers, and Co- | 
loured people, be formed, as the interest of the 
cause may demand.” ie 

6. That as the custom of providing ardent spirit 
for refreshmentat fires, peculiarly exposes members | 
of fire companies, volunteers, to habits of intemper- | 
ance, it is the imperative duty of our fellow citizens | 
in all cities to adopt some system of refreshment 
which sball be innocent aad satisfactory to those to 
whom we owe so much in these distressing seasons. 

7. Resolved, That the Convention regard it as) 
highly important that the minds ot children and of | 
youth be imbused with temperance principles, and | 
therefore earnestly recommend the formation of | 
‘Temperance Societies in all our colleges, academies | 
and schools. 

8. Resolved, That as young men in cities are pe-~ 
culiarly exposed to intemperance, therefore for the 
sake of Individual safety and the effect of their com- 
bined influence upon present and future generations, 
it isimportant that they unite their efforts in the 
‘Temperance cause. 

9, Resolved, That the prompt and united testimo- 
ny cf many Physicians against the use of ardent spi- 
rits has rendered important services to the Tempe- 
rance cause, and we cordially and earnestly invite all 
other medical men to follow their example. 

10. Resolved, That the Editors of papers and 
other periodicals who have devoted a portion of their 
columns to the subject of Temperance, have thereby 
redered themselves powerful auxiliaries to the cause; 
and should all other conductors of the press adopt 
and pursue a similar course, they will merit the 
thanks of the entire community, and do much to ex- 
tend the blessings of the Temperance reformation 
through the world, 

11. Resolved, That in the opinion of the Conven- 


| 
| 


extent, of the practice of furnishing vessels with ar- 
dent spirits, has improved the character of seamen 
_and promoted the ‘Temperance cause in sea ports; 
and that owners and captains of vessels who have 
favoured it, and insurance companies which have 


tion, a public Hospital in each of our large cities for 
the reception and cure of the intemperate, would bea 
great benefit; and that the physicians and magistrates 
of our cities be requested to take the subject into 
their serious consideration, 

12. Resolved, That an increase of Temperance 
Hotels, of houses of innocent retreshment for labor- 
ers, and temperance boarding houses for seamen, is 
imperiously required, and should receive the im- 
mediate attention of the friends of Temperance in all 
our commercial cities. 

1S. Resolved, That in the Temperance Reforma- 
tion the influence of the female sex fills an important 
place which no other influence can fill, and is there- 
tore vital and indispensable to success, while it tends 
to shield themselves from the sorest calamity to 
which domestic life is exposed. 

14. Resolved, That the disecontinuanee, to some 


made a difference in favour of temperance vessels, 
receive the thanks of this convention, 

Alter an able and full discussion, these resolue 
tions, were adopted with much unanimity. 

On Friday evening a public meeting was held in 
Chatham street Chapel, which was addressed by Dr. 
Hewitt of Connecticut, and E. S. Gould, Esq. of 


|New York. A committee was appointed to prepare 


and publish an address to the cities of the Union. 

Your committee have been highly gratified with 
the proceedings, discussions and results of the cone 
vention. They are persuaded that they will arrest 
the attention of all concerned in the prosperity and 
happiness of cities and other populous places, to 
what is unquestionably the great source of pauper- 
ism, crime, licentiousness and brutality; and will 
lead to the ultimate purification of these dense abodes 
of the human race. Having witnessed an enlightened 
zeal on this great subject in some of the most emi- 
nent men in our sister city, your committee cannot 
but hope that the enlightened, philanthropi¢é and 
public spirited citizens of Philadelphia will come 
up to this work, and aid in turning back the tide of 
intemperance which is sweeping much that is fair 
and beautiful to irretrievable ruin. 

MATHEW CAREY, Chairman. 
Isaac Lon, Secretary, 


LIFE IN MICHIGAN. 

An intelligent travelling correspondent of the 
New York American, who is, if we mistake not, 
neither more nor less than Mr. Hoffman, the 
accomplished junior editor of that paper, writes 
in a letter, uncer date of Pittsthorpe, Calhoun 
county, under date of Dec, 23:—*‘I write to you 
from a little cottage in a beautiful grove, not 
far from the banks of the Kalamazoo, where two 
young gentlemen, recently from the east, have 
erected their tabernacle in this land of cuter 
prize. It is amusing to observe how little sin- 
gularity people here attach to a mode of life, 
which,in older countries would be looked upon 
as highly eccentric. My entertainers are both 
young lawyers, liberally educated, and men of 
much accomplishment, and yet the house in 
which I am passing the night, with every article 
of furniture it contains, is of their own manufac- 
ture; saw,an axe,a wood knife; and a jack- 
plane being their only tools, It would amuse 
you not a little, to look through the window, 
and see our little groupe at this moment. One 
of my companions whose axe and rifle are sus- 
pended by wooden hooks tothe rafters over 


his head, is professionally engaged in drawing a 
declaration at the table upon which I am writ- 


ing; while the other having just got through 


removing the remains of our game dinner, pre- 
pared and cooked by his chums, is now sitting 


with a long pipe in his mouth, watching a cof- 
fee pot which steams up so fragrantly from the 
live embers, that no light consideration would 
induce me to part with the interest I have in its 
contents. Their house which has been thus oc- 
cupied for three months, is a perfect pattern of 
neatness, though as it consists of but a single 
room, no little ingenuity is required to arrange 
their books, house keeping apparatus, and 
sporting equipments, so as to preserve even an 
appearance of order in such a bandbox. They 
have already sufficient business, they tell me, to 
sustain their moderate household; and as the 
Indians supply them with abundance of provi- 
sion they have ample leisure to devote to study, 
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ALBUM. 
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It is far from uncommon, however, to meet thus | thing mysterious about him; 
with persons of finished education, and accom- 4 


plished manners under as humble a roof as this | 
in the wilds of Michigan. For so rapid is the | 
growth of society here, that he who aims at a) 
prominet station in the new community, must 
be apioneer farin advance of the growing | 
settlements. Two years ago the first white | 
man raised his log hut in the county of Calhoun, 

it has now a population of 1500, and I have 

passed an evening in more than one mud-plas- 
tered wigwam, whose fair and elegant inmates 
would grace any society, however refined. 


THE GERMAN GIBBET. 
Tut, tut, thou art allice, thy kindness freezes. 


It was evening, towards the latter end of au- 


uit of him as soon as possible; but the faster 
Ll rode, the faster he rode; and though my horse 
appeared as powerful again as the one on which 
he was riding, yet I found that when it came 
to the push, his pony could have passed me 
easily. But that was not his intention, for when 
I slackened my pace, he slackened, and on my 
pulling up, he pulled up also; still he never 
looked at me, and there we remained side by 
side, and I nearly frozen to death with the cold. 
Every thing around us was perfectly qutet, 


and I felt this silence becoming quite appalling, . 


at length I exclaimed, ‘Sir, you seem, determin- 


ed that we shall not part company, howeverijt 


may be the wish of one of us.’ The stranger, 
after making a slight inclination of his head, 
expressed in the most gentlemauly manner, his 


sorrow that it should be thought he had intru- | 


ded himself upon me, and his earnest desire 
that we might proceed together, seeing our 


so I resolved to be | 


tumn, when the warmth of the mid-day sun re- | course was nearly the same, on better terms. 
minds us of the summer just gone, and the cool- | This was said with so much politeness, that I 
ness of the evening plainly assures us that win-| really could not refuse; being moreover con- 
ter is fast approaching; | was proceeded home-| vinced, that if I had, it was totally out of my 
wards on horse-back, fortified by a strong great} power to enforce my refusal; so we trotted on 
coat against the weather without, and refreshed | together. 


~ 


with a glass of ‘eau de vie,’ that I might feel 
equally secure within. My road lay for some 
time along an extensive plain, at the extremity 
of which, there arose a small and thickly over- 
spreading wood, which the road skirted for 
some distance; and, on a slight eminence, at an 
angle where the last rays of the setting sun 
threw their gleam across the path, were sus- 
pended the remains of a malefactor in chains. 
They had been hanging there at least ten years; 
the whole of the flesh was consumed; and here 
and there, where the coarse, dark cloth, in 
which the figure had been wrapped, had decay- 
ed, the bones, bleached by the weather, pro- 
truded. 

Iconfessf1 am rather superstitious, and cer- 
tainly did push on, in order that, if possible, 1 
might pass the place before the sun should have 


The stranger immediately began talking most 


fluently, but continually shifting the subject, | 
and at length coming to a full stop, he sudden- 


ly asked me what was my opinion of all this! 
I, who had been dreadfully afflicted with the 
cold, so as to have been disabled from giving 


with the raven, but in a language he could not | 
understand; then at first he supposed he was 
deceived by his own fancy, or the creaking of 
the iron fastenings, but on approachirg nearer, 
he distinctly saw the eyes of the man looking 
intently at him; and he verily believed, had he 
stopped, he would have spoken to him, but that 
he was so alarmed he took to his heels, and ne- 
ver once looked behind or stopped to take 
breath, until he reached the end of the plain, a 
distance of about five miles. And it was further 
said, the German, when released from the gib- 
bet, was obliged, in fulfilment of his vow, to do 
the devil’s will on earth--that he was most dread- 
fully pale, owing to the blood never having 
flowed into his face since his strangulation, for 
the devil, it is said, had only just kept his word, 
that the German, as he was called, had since, 
often been seen riding up and down the road, | 
and that he entered very freely into conversa- 
tion, and endeavored to entrap the unwary to | 
put them in the power of his master. 


Could it be possible that this was the German? | 


| Tut! an idle thought; and yet—I remember 
‘there was something foreign in hjs accent:— 
then the paleness of his face,—the strange cir- 
‘cumstances that accompanied his presence,— 
‘the pressing and extraordinary manner in which 
he ofiered his cloak, which might have been 
some device to get me within his power, the 
extreme cold with which I was afflicted, the 
‘ominious beckoning, too, of the figure on the 
‘gibbet; each circumstance came forcibly upon 
me; and were he the German or not, { more 


set; to accomplish which I afterwards increased 


and the twilight was fast changing into darkness | 
as rodeup. I could not keep my eyes from 
the spot, for the figure swung slowly backwards 
and forwards, accompanied by the low, harsh 
creaking of theirons, as it moved to the breeze. 

What with exertion, and I may add with fear, 
or something very like it, the perspiration fell in 
large drops trom my forehead, and nearly blind- 
ed me, so that I could not refrain from imagin- 
ing that the white bony arm—hand it had not— 
of the figure, relieved against the dark wood 
behind, was beckoning to me, as it waved to the 
wind, Un passing it, I put my horse to full 
speed, and did not once check his pace, or look 
around, until I left the German Gibbet, for so it 
was called, a good mile behind. 

It was now a fine, clear, moonlight night, and 
I had not gone far when I heard the sound of 
horse’s feet at a little distance behind, and about 
the same time began to feel unusually cold. 1 
buttoned up my coat, but that did not make 
much difference; | took a large comforter from 
my pocket, and put it round my neck. I felt 
still colder; and urging my horse forward, | 
hoped that exercise would warm me; but no, I 
was still cold. However fast ! galloped, I still 
heard the sound of horse’s feet behind, at ap- 
parently just the same distance, and though I 
looked around several times, | could not see a 
living soul. The sound got faster and faster 
and nearer and nearer, till at last a small grey 
pony trotted up, on which sat a tail, thin, melan- 
choly looking man, with a long, pointed nose, 
and dull heavy eyelids, which hung so low, that | 
at first he appeared to be aslesp. His counte- 
nance, which was extremely pale and cadaver- 
ous, was overshadowed by a quantity of long, 
thin, white hair, which hung down to his shoul- 
ders. He was dressed ina thin, white jacket, 
which he wore open, white fustian trowsers, a 
white hat, his shirt collar open, and no cravat 
around his neck. 

We rode for some time side by side, the 
stranger never once turning round, or lifting up 
his eyes to look at me; I could not help regard- 
ing him intently, until my eyes ached with the 
cold. I was obliged every now and then to let 
go the reins to blow my fingers, which I thought 
would drop off; and, on touching my horse, I 
found he was as cold as myself! yet the stranger 
looked not the least affected by it, for his cloak 
remained strapped to the saddle behind him, 
and, indeed, his jacket was flying open, and his 
shirt collar unbuttoned as before. 


into a hard gallop. The sun, however, had set, | 


any attention, felt quite at a loss what to say: at | 
length, as well as I was able, for my teeth chat- | than ever rejoiced that I had thus easily got rid 
tered so muchIT could hardly speak plain, of him. 
stammered out, ‘whether he did not think it} Inow rode briskly on to asmall inn, that was 
very cold”? Immediately his eyes were lighted | situated about half was between the commence- 
up, and L shall never forget their fiery and un- | ment and end of my journey, and arrived there 
natural light, as, turning suddenly round, he | about half past eight o’clock. On alighting, the 
stared me full in the face, saying in the most | host a fat, jolly fellow, with a perpetual smile on 
joyous, mild, and melodious tone of voice, ‘Per- | his face, came out and welcomed me. Show 
haps you will accept of my cloak!’ and adding, me into a private room,’ said I, ‘and bring me 
with peculiar emphasis, ‘he was sure L should | some refreshment,’ the landlord replied he was 
be warm enough then,’ and instantly began to| very sorry his only room was at present occu- 
unstrap it from behind him. In vain I declared | pied by a gentleman who had been there about 
| could not think of accepting it, especially as ten minutes, but he was sure he would have no 
he was more thinly clad than myself: he began | objection to my company. He departed to ob- 
to inform me with the same peculiar expression, | tain his permission, and returned with the gen- 
‘that he never felt cold,’ and that he would be | tleman’s compliments, that he would be most 
most happy if 1 would do him the honor to put | happy in my company; so as I followed mine 
iton. I kept refusing, and he persisting, till at | host to the room, what was my confusion, when, 
last he became so importunate, that I rudely | on opening the door, I discovered seated, the 
pushed it from me, saying, ‘that I would not | mysterious stranger, whose presence had before 
accept it.” O! if you could have seen the | caused me such annoyance. A sort of chilliness 
change in his manner and appearance! instead | instantly came over me, and I would have re- 
of the mild, placid look he had hitherto worn, | tired, when the stranger got up, and bowing 
his face was contracted by the strongest feel- | politely, said ‘he was exceedingly happy to ac- 
ings of rage and disappointment; his eyes flash- | cede to my request of allowing me to occupy 
ed fire from under his heavy knit brows; his | the same room,’ at the same time handed me a 
mouth was curled with a kind of ‘sardonic grin,’ | chair. It was impossible for me now to refuse; 
and, hastily adjusting hls cloak about him, he $0 thanking him for his offer, I seated myself, 
said with the most sinister expression: ‘Perhaps | and, as 1 before said, being rather chilly, asked 
I would do him the honor another time.’ Then | him if he had any objection toa fire? I imme- 
dashing spurs to his beast, he was out of sight | diately perceived a strong alteration in his fea- 
in a moment. tures, but it was only momentary; he instantly 
I began to think there was something,—there | recovered himself, and said, that ¢ for his part, 
as really something —horridly unnatural about | his cloak, pointing to one which hung on the 
we stranger; his hollow voice, pale complex - | back of the chair, was quite enough for him, 
ion, and heavy eye, above all, the strange cold- | however cold the weather might be,’ and added, 
ness that eame over me! and I felt rejoiced | ‘if | would put it on for one moment, he was 
that I was thus rid of him; and that I had not | sure I would be warm enough then.’ I had a 
accepted the offer of his cloak, as then, in all| sort of instinctive dread of this cloak, and I de- 
probability, we should not have parted so soon; termined not to put it on; so starting up, I rang 
and now so little did I need it that L was com. the bell, and on the landlord’s entering, asked 
pelled to unbutton my coat, and take my thick | his permission to make a fire. The stranger 


lamb’s wool comforter from my neck. 

Who could the stranzer be? 

I remember to have heard, that the German 
wlio was hung in chains, whose gibbet I had 
passed, had suffered the sentence of the law, 
for having burnt a house, and murdered in the 
most cruel and shocking manner,a person whom 


currently repoited, but only believed by the idle 
and superstitious, that this man did not die; for 
it was said, that the devil, to whom, after his 
condemnation, he had sold himself, had, while 
he was suspended, in some way or other sup- 
ported him; and had afterwards fed him on the 
gibbet, in the form of a raven; until the fasten- 
ings decayed, so that he could release himself, 
when he substituted the body of the person 
whom he had murdered for the purpose! 
There were many persons now alive who had 
sworn to have seen the raven there morning and 
noon, and to have heard its croaking even at 
midnight. Many accounted for this, by saying 
it came there to feed on the body; but one of 
the villagers, who was known to be a stout fel- 
low, having occasion to go to the gibbet one 


This looked very strauge!-—there was some- 


twilight, declared, that he heard the man talking 


he strangled with his cloak. Now, it was also | 


bowed his head and fixing his eyes on the wall 
| remained silent. The landiord, as I observed, 
rubbed his hands as he went out, saying this 
‘was one of the coldest nights he had feit this 
year. 

| While they were about preparing to light the 
| fire, the stranger sat quit silent; for my part I 
got colder; a sort of melancholy chilness seem- 
ed to pervade the place; the large clock that 
was in the room had stopped for some cause or 
other, about ten minutes before I arrived; and 
onthe maid coming in, though before a merry, 
cheerful looking damsel, she presently became 
as melancholy and as grave as eitherof us, es- 
pecially as, after numerous attempts, she was 
obliged to confess her inability to light the fire. 
It was now very cold, so the landlady came and 
did her best endeavours to lighta fire, but, in 
vain; afterwards the landlord, boots, hosler,and 
the cook, who never having been out of a per- 
spiration for the last ten years of her life, was 
nearly allied by the effect of the cold she ex- 
perienced on coming into the room; last of all 
I myself tried, but unsuccessfully, They all 
looked surprised, and the landlord observed it 


was very strange—it was not so cold, he was 


— 
sure, any where else. The stranger all thy 


time remained as quiet and immoveable as be, 
fore. 

I now desired the landlord to bring in ¢ 
hoping by that meansto warm myself. Whe, 
the tea things were brought, the stranger dre, 
a chair for himself to the table, and requested 
would make tea; I desired the maid to pour 
some water into the tea-pot from a Kettle whicy 
she held in her hand, apparently just from the 
fire; however, on pouring in some water, po 
steam arose; so far from it, the water appeared 
to be scarcely warm. I questioned her why 
she meant by it, and how she expected I coulg 
make tea with cold water. She declared thy 
it boiled when it left the kitchen fire, and ghe 


‘did not know how it could get cold since, | 


told her to take and fiill it from the large ket. 
tle, which she assured me was boiling on the 


kitchen fire, she returned, and on my tilting) J 


up to pour out the tea, it ran gently down forg 
few moments, and then congealed intoa long 
icicle! ‘The maid looked first at me and thea 
at the stranger, and then went quickly out of 
the room. 

I remained some time sitting, intently gazing 
on the stranger, who sat with his dull heavy 
eyes still intently fixed on the wall. =I can 
scarcely describe what I felt. I shook so dread. 
fully both with fear and cold,tnat could hardly 
keep my seat—my teeth chattered—my knees 
shook—in short, | began to fear that if I stayed 


any longer I should be frozen to death. At J 


length he noticed my confusion,and starting up, 
he again said, ‘perhaps | would accept of his 
cloak.’ 


Now I was really dying with cold, and the J 


cloak looked so warm and so tempting, that! 
could not help eyeing it wistfully; this the strap. 
ner perceived, and, opening it, showed the lin. 
ing, which was of the finest lamb’s wool, look. 
ing infinitely warmer, as well as softer, and 
more comfortable, than anything I had ever seen, 
He then in the most obliging manner, request- 
ed that I would put it on, adding, in his own 
expressive way, he was sure I should be warm 
enough then. I felt myself wavering; but 
summoning up my resolution, [ determined | 
would not yield, so quitting him abruptly, L or. 
dered my horse, and being resolved, once and 
forever, to quit this odious stranger, | mounted 
as quickly as possible, and putting spurs to his 
side, for | heard the stranger calling loudly for 
his horse, I gallopped the whole of the way 
home, and Lean safely swear that nothing what- 
ever passed me on the road. 

Now, said I, at any rate | have distanced him, 
and knocking at my door, it was quickly open- 
ed by my wite, who had been anxiously expect. 
ing me. After our usual salutation, she inform 


ed me that I should meet an old friend up stairs § 


who had been waiting my arrival. ‘With an 
old friend, a good boitle of wine, and a warm 
fire,’ said I, ‘1 can forget every thing,’ and has- 
tening up stairs—it would be impossible to de- 
scribe my confusion—before me was seated the 
identical stranger, with the mysterious cloak 
hanging over the arm of the chair on which he 
sat. He rose as I entered—rage prevented me 
from uttering a word. fe bowed politely, say- 
ing, the hoped he was not an intruder; but af- 
ter having passed some hours together on our 
journey, he thought he might make bold to beg 
a’ night’s lodging, having found himself benight- 
ed close to my house.’ I was so thunderstruck 
that I could not say a word in answer. My wife 
now entered the room and complained of the 
cold. She said the fire had gone out soon al- 
ter my friend had arrived, and ‘what is very 
strange,’ added she, ‘we were unable to light 
itagain. Ll have been to ordera bed to be 
made for your friend—and ordered the sheets 
to be aired, as the night is rather cold.’ ‘Oh!’ 
said the stranger, ‘you need not mind that—I 
always sleep warm enough,’ and pointing to his 
cloak, he gave me a most expressive but sat 
castic smile. This was almost too much, yet 
what could[ do? I had no excuse to turn him 
out. Suppose it should be the German? tush! 
nonsense! but however I tried to get myself nd 
of thisth ought, Inever succeeded in entirely 


banishing it; such strong hold has the idea of 


supernatural interference on a superstitious 
mind. I resolved, however, in mere contradic 
tion to my opinion, to put up with this company 
this once; and, endeavouring to be as uncon 
cerned as possible, I made suitable acknowledg- 
ments in the best way Icould. 

After a painful silence, which was only dis 
turbed by the chattering of our teeth, supper 
was announced and hastily despatched, for every 
thing was cold. Silence again ensued; till a 
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; till at 


length I caught up a candle, for I could bear 


‘+ no longer, and asked the stranger 
‘how him his room; he consented, an 

a wife took his cloak and followed me- - 
a when we came into his room, I — 
the water was frozen in the ewer; ‘I will — 
the servant,’ said I, ‘to bring you 
water in the morning to shave with. Rea 2 
‘that he had rather lI would not give M) 


much trouble on his account, for he 

at lather his face with snow! He then 


‘Tam afraid,’ said I, 


. if slept warm? 
asked me if P He placed his cloak 


so to night.’ 
a chuckle, ‘1 had only 
it over me and my wife, 
sure we should be warm enough t oe the 
shrew down the cloak and rushed out of th 
upbraiding her with the folly o 
fect stranger to sleep in the house, : 
tdat he had introduced himselfas an old sia 
of mine, who wished to see me on particular 
business. 1 then hinted my suspicion ——— 
ing him, and that | thoughtit was through 
we were thus grievously tormented by the 
“raee to bed,—but not to sleep,—not all the 
blankets in the world could ever have made me 
warm. I hesitated whether I should not go 
and turn the stranger out, thus late as 1t was:— 
but I might be mistaken after all, he was very 
gentlemanly, and behaved throughout with the 
greatest propriety, so that I could have no ex- 
cuse for so doing, And though there were 
very many strange circumstances attending his 
presence, still they might be accidental, I re- 
solved, at least, to wait patiently for the morn- 
ing, though I felt asif 1 was exposed to the air 
on a cold winter’s night; but 1 began again to 
be disturbed. 

I had lecked my room door (my constant 
custom on going to bed,) when about 1 o’clock, 
as | was lying, wide awake, the stranger—the 
German—the fiend! for I believe he was all 
three—entered my room—how, I know not—I 
heard no no noise. A horrid trembling imme- 
diately came over me, my knees knocked to- 
gether, my teeth chattered, my hair stood on 
end, I could scarcely draw my breath. What 
could be his purpose’ to murder me’ no—no, I 
see it all, the cloak, the source of all my fears 
and apprehensions; he thinks by that to gain 
his purpose, and fancying | am asleep, he came 
nodoubt to cast that upon me, and thus give 
the fiend, his master, in some way or other, a 
power over me! He approached the bed; my 
tongue clave to the roof my parched mouth, and 
fear, an all-absorbing fear, had nearly choked 
me. He opened the cloak—and another mo- 
ment—and then but rage, fear, despair gave 
me strength:—lI started up;—‘Villain!’ said I, 4 
willnot tamely bear it:’ and grappling with 
him, I threw the cloak from me. I now cared 
not what [ did or said. ‘Hence,’ roared I, and 
seek the fiend you serve!’ and accidentally in 
the scuffle I caught hold of his long pointed 
nose;—he shrieked aloud with rage and pain.— 
‘My G—d, Mr. T ,’ said my wife, ‘what are 
you about” I received a heavy fall:—imme- 
diately the whole was gone. I assisted my wife 
mto bed; for it seems that I had lain half the 
hight with the clothescompletely off me; which, 
asoften as she had endeavoured to replace, 1 
had resisted; and on her persisting, [ had even- 
tually seized her by the nose, and we both tum- 
bled out of bed together. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES-—LOWELL* 
MASS. 

Among the interesting articles in the last number 
of the People’s Magazine is the following sketch of 
Lowell one of the most flourishing manufacturing 
‘owns in this country, and the scene of the recent 
“turn out” among the Factory girls, 


. Lowell, the American Manchester, is situated at 
‘Me confluence of Merrimack and Concord rivers 
wenty-five miles northwest from Boston. This 
its name from Francis: Lowell. of 
Poston, who was distinguished by his suceessful ef- 
ts In introdueing the eotton manufacture into the 
“uted States, The place is undoubtedly destined 
a great manufacturing city. 

_The growth of Lowell fora few years past has 
*en almost unparalleled, ‘Ihe foundation of the 
*cond factory was laid herein 1822, at which time 
land now ineluded in the town, exclusive of one 
“(ory establishment, contained less than one hun- 
‘ed inhabitants, 

,.' May not be uninteresting to our readers to learn 
he state of the manufactures of cotton and woollen 
sds in Lowell at the present time. We are ine 


debted to the Journal of that place for the following 
statistical remarks: 

"I'he whole amount of capital at present invest- 
ed, is $6,150,000, The number of large mills in 
actual operation is nineteen. These mills are each 
about one hundred and fifty-seven feet in length, and 
forty-five in breath—ot brick, five stories high, each 
story averaging from ten to thirteen feet high, thus 
giving opportunity for a free circulation of air. The 
aggregate number of spindles used is 84 0(00—looms 
3000. The whole number of operatives employed 
is about 5000, of which 12U0 are males, 3800 are fe- 
males. ‘he quantity of raw cotton, used in these 
mills per annum, exceeds 8,000,000 pounds or 20,- 
000 bales. ‘The number of yards of co'ton goods of 
various qualities manufactured annually is about 
27,000,000. Were the diffcrent pieces united, they 
would reach to the distance of 15,500 miles! In this 
estimate is included about 2,000,000 yards of coarse 
mixed cotton and woolen negro-clothing; in the man- 
ufacture of which about 80,000 pounds of wool are 
used per annum. 

**The quantity of wool, manufactured annually 
into cassimeres, is about 150,000 pounds, making 
about 150,000 yards, 

**'The Lowell Carpet Manufactory is in itself a 
curiosity. Sixty-eight looms are kept in operation 
by hand labor, viz: fifty for ingrained or Kiddermin- 
ster carpeting, ten for Brussels, and eight for rugs of 
various kinds, One hundred and forty thousand 
pounds of wool in the course of a year are manufac- 
tured into rich and beautiful carpets, the colors of 
which will vie with any imported. ‘The number ot 
yards of carpeting made per annum is upwards of 
one hundred and twenty thousand, besides rugs.— 
The operatives at present employed in all these mills 
receive for their labor about one million two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. 

“The Lawrence Company has now but one mill 
in Operation. One other is erected, which will be in 
operation in a short time. The foundations of two 
others are laid, which will be’ ready to go into ope- 
ration in the course of this year, (1853). These 
mills will contain about 16,500 additional spindles 
for cotton, and 550 looms, and will use 2,500,000 Ibs 
of raw cotton annually, furnishing employment for 
700 operatives. ‘These three mills will probably be 
the means of adding at least one thousand five hun- 
dred to the population of Lowell. 

The Middiesex Company has lately erected an- 
other mill, tor the manufacture of cassimeres and 
broadcloths, which is said to be one of the first ma- 
nufacturing edifices in the United States. Itis one 
hundred and fifty-three feet in length, by forty-six, 
and six stories high. Nearly one million of bricks 
have been used in its construction. It eontains 2,880 
spindles, and sixty-four looms for cassimeres, and 
forty for broad cloths. It works up about 300,000 
ibs. of wool annually, and employs about two hun- 
dred and seventy-five operatives. 

‘* The edifice, in which all the machinery employ- 
ed in the mills is manufactured, is termed the *Ma- 
chine Shop,’ belonging to the Locks and Canal Com- 
pany, and is probably the largest ‘ shop’ in the coun- 
try, being built of brick, four stories high, two hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length and forty-five feet in 
width. About two hundred machinists, some of 
them the most skilful and ingenious workmen in the 
United States, or in the world, are constantly em- 
ployed. About six hundred tons of cast and wrought 
iron, two-thirds of which at least are of American 
production, are annually converted into machinery, 
besides a large quantity of imported steel, 

“It is computed that upwards of five thousand 
tons of Anthracite coal are annually consumed in the 
Lowell Manufacturing establishments and Machine 
Shop, besides immense quantities of charcoal and 
pine and bard wood fuel.” 

‘The great water power is prodaced by a canal a 
mile and a half long, sixty feet wide, and eight feet 
deep from it commencement above the head of Paw- 
tucket falls on the Merrimack, to its termination in 
Concord river. The entire fall is thirty-two feet. — 
The water is taken from this canal by small canals, 
and coaveyed to the factories, and thence into the 
Merrimack. There are room and water-power suffi- 
cient for 50 huge additional factories. In the suburbs 
of Lowell, near the canal, isa settlement called New 
Dublin, which occupies upwards of an aere of ground. 
It contains not far from five hundred Irish people, 
and about one hundred eabins, from seven to ten feet 
high, built of slabs and rough boards, with a fire- 
piace made of stones topped out with severai flour 
barrels or lime casks. 

There is a canal round the falls of the Merrimack, 
ninety feet wide and four deep; which, however, is 
no longer used for boat navigation, On the Con- 
cord river, about one mile from the town, are pow- 
der-works, at which powder of a very superior qual- 
ity is made. Thirty thousand kegs, containing 
twenty-five pounds each, are made annually, Lowell 
communicates with Boston by means of the Middle- 
sex canal, and aratl road between the two places has 
for many months been in progress. 

By the census of 1850, the population of Lowell 
was 6,474; itis now probably nearer eleven thousand. 
‘The number of newspapers issued at present, is, we 
believe, seven, 


OUTRAGE. 

A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
states that on the night of the 27th ult. some person 
or persons entered the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Manayunk, and stole the pulpit bible and hymn book, 
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together with the pulpit covering. They made their 
entrance through the pulpit window. It is sapposed 
that the design of this sacrilege, was not so much for 
gain, as for contempt of the word and worship of 
God. 

The night previous, a man of uncommon stature, 
was discovered by the sexton, after the lights were 
put out, just proceeding from a pew into the far cor- 
ner of the chureh. He could give no account of 
himself, feigned great ignorance, and was suffered 
to escape: there can be no doubt but that night he 
was meditating his wicked design, and but for this 
timely discovery, would have effected his object. 


POWER, THE COMEDIAN, 

Power, the Comedian is playing with great suc- 
cess in Boston. He has gone through one engage- 
ment and has commenced another. The Boston 
Gazette of Wednesday says of him,—* The re-en- 
gagement of Mr. Power is a source of gratification 
to every lover of fun, frolic and genuine Hibernian 
humor. So far, he has been gratified with good, not 
to say excellent houses, and his benefit, on Friday 
evening, was indeed a bumper. We cannot possibly 
conceive of any thing more finished in every respect, 
than his representation of the warm hearted, blun- 
dering Irishman, There isa vein of humor running 
through, a richness pervading every thing he says or 
does, that render his performances inimitable. Mr. 
Power is excellent im every thing he undertakes, but 
we consider his Paddy O’Raferty and Murtoch De- 
lany as bearing the palm away from every other 
character he has yet played in Boston. ‘They are 
indeed perfeet in their kind, and as such, deserve to 
rank with the the Shylock and Sir Pertinax Mac” 
Sycophant of Cooke, the Othello and Sir Edward 
Mortimer of Kean, 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

We annex a few additional items of foreign intel- 
ligence received by the ship Lowell, at Boston. 

The Leeds Intelligencer speaks of a division in 
the English Cabinet, growing out of the following 
circumstances: Lords Palmerston, Holland and 
Srougham were desirous to send a body of troops 
(5000 men) to Lisbon, to bring the contest between 
the hostile parties toaclose. This proposition was 
opposed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, the Duke of 
Ricamond and Sir James Graham: and a serious al- 
tercation is said to have taken place. On the subject 
of Church Reform, other difficulties arose. Lords 
Brougham and Helland, and others, were desirous of 
very decisive and thorough changes; while Mr. 
Stanley, the duke of Richmond, and Sir Jatmes Gra- 
bam were in favor of very moderate measures, Ear] 
Grey, finding it impossible to reconcile the parties, 
appealed directly tothe King, who rejected the first 
proposition, a3 likely to endanger the peace of Eu- 
rope; and on the other, is said to have yielded to the 
suggestions of Earl Grey. It does not appear what 
the plan of reform precisely is. It is rumoured, 
that separate registrations are to be granted to dis- 
senters, that residence is to be enjoined upon the 
clergy, that all fees and offerings are to be abolished, 
and that the canonries and deanries are hereafter to 
be severed. 

Henry Hunt, of Preston, isa candidate for Par- 
liament in the borough of East Somerset. 

Lord Brougham will submit a plan of National 
Education to Parliament early in the session, 

Nearly 1200 merchant-men, damaged by the late 
storm, were lying between Portsmouth and the 


Downs. 
Galt, the author, is about to visit Canada, with the 


hope of improving his health. 

The civil war in Portugal drags heavily along, 
without any incidents of the least consequence. It 
was reported that the Typhus fever had broken out 
at Sautarem, by which disease 60 or 70 soldiers died 
daily. It is said that Don Miguel had fled to Abran- 
tes. 

The Duke de Terceira had been appointed com- 
mander of the Pedroite army, and had marched 
with five thousand men for Oporto, to rid the in- 
tervening country of the scattered bands of Miguel- 
ites. 


The King of Belgium has purchased Martin’s 
celebrated picture of the fall of Ninevah for 6000 
guineas. 

The English papers say that Miss Kemble is not 
to be married until July next. 


T. B, Macauley, the new member of the Council 
of India, has had an outfit of £12,000 voted him by 
the East India Comp. Directors. 

Consols January 26, 88) ex dividend. 

Mr. Barret of the Dublin Pilot has been sentenc- 
ed to six months imprisonment, a fine of 200/ and 
to find two sureties of 250/ each and himself in 500/ 
to keep the peace for seven years, 

The receipts of the Mapchester and Liverpool 
Railway for the last half year, were 97,234), expen 
ditures 56,350/, profits 40,884/, on which a dividend 
of 4} per cent, was declared: the shares were selling 
at 206 for 100 paid, 

The celebrated Lord Grenville died in England 
on the 17th January. 

Mr. Charles Dean and Miss Ellen Tree, had re- 
turned from a continental tour of professional duty. 

The funded and untunded debt of Great Britain is 
781,378,549/, claimants on it 279,751. 

During the year 1833, there were 1150 bankrupt- 
cies in England, 


During the anxiety on ‘Tuesday to escape from the 
steam boat, a lady presented herself at the bows with 
avery young child, and a gentleman offered to assist 
her. He took the infant, wrapped it carefully in his 
large cloak, and called to a person standing in the 
mud tocateh it. The person addressed probably did 
not attend to the call, ‘The little child was thrown 
intothe marsh. The gentleman however, supposing 
the infant safe, helped the mother to get on shore,— 
That being accomplished, the child was not to be 
found; but as it had been directed to somebody, there 
was nodoubt but it would soon appear,and the mother 
wasremoved, Afterwards, a person discovering the 
cloak, thought to rescue it from the tide, when, to 
his utter astonishment, he perceived that it contained 
aliving child. He conveyed it to careful hands; and 
the next morning it was restored to the anxious moe 
iher.—U, S. Gaz. 

Fire.—On the night of the 20th ultimo the dwell- 
ing and store of Joseph Iredell at Newport, in this 
county, was destroyed by fire. So rapid was the 
progress of the flames that Mr Iredell had barely 
time to escape from his bed, The members of his 
family happened to be absent at the time. Some sus- 
picion is entertained that the store was first broken 
open, and then seton fire. ‘The buidings were of 
frame, and witho nearly all the content were consum- 
ed, A portion f the property was inssured,— Bucks 
Co. Intell, 


Cavution.—A housebreaker’s implement, of a 
singular construction, was lately exhibited to us by a 
gentleman who stated that a front door had been un- 
locked with it the night previous, although the door 
had been carefully locked as usual, and the key left 
in the lock—a precaution which is generally taken to 
prevent a false key from being used. The instru- 
ment is a strong iron wire, about as thick as the stem 
of the key, bent into a flat hook at one end; this is 
inserted through the key-hole, far enough to fasten 
the hook on the inside of the bowl of the key, and if 
the key is left in the position to which it is turned in 
locking the door, the person outside is enabled to 
unlock the door with as much facility as if he had 
the key in his hand. ‘The only way to prevent it 
from being used with success, is to turn the key, a‘ter 
iocking the door, a second time round, till it strikes 
against the bolt, and leave it in that position.-Balt, 
Gazette, 


Fatal Mistake.—On Saturday evening, the son of 
Elisha Norcross, a fine boy, cleven years old, took 
ill, and his mother wished to administer magnesia 
to him. She thought she had some in the house, and 
having searched for it, found it, as she imagined, in 
a bottle, trom which she took the necessary quantity 
and gave ittothe child. Immediately he complained 
of internal pain, which the mother attributed to the 
effects of the magnesia; but the child became so ra- 
pidly worse, and so convulsed with torture, that she 
thought it necessary to callin a physician, who on 
being shown the supposed magnesia, pronounced it 
to be arsenic. It was then too late to attempt saving 
the child’s life, and he shortly alterwards expired. 

Jour, Com, 


Fatal Accident.—This morning at 8 o’elock, a 
most calamitous event took place at phe corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets. ‘The workmen employed 
in the demolition of the Custom House had proceed- 
ed downwards as fur as the top of the first story of 
the building, and a vast qnantity of rubbish was 
thrown upon the floor, when it suddenly gave way, 
precipitating the whole into the cellar, and carrying 
with ita number of workmen.—Two persons were 
soon taken out—one a German, named Philip Hope, 
dead, and another badly wounded. At 12 0’clock, 
two others were dug from the ruins, one dead, and 
the other so much mutilated that it was not expected 
he would reach the hospital alive whither he and the 
other wounded one were carried. The persons kill- 
ed were sent to the Alms House. e have not 
learnt the names of any but the German. We learn, 
from the hospital that the first wounded man is like- 
ly to recover. 
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ld 
ta Tonger, and asked the wing 

‘han we came into his room, 1 0 
frozen in the ewer; ‘I will = 
the servant,’ said I, ‘to bring you — =H 
water in the morning to shave with. beeping 
plied, ‘that he had rather would 
self so much trouble on his account, 
could lather his face with snow! le bey 
asked me if I slept warm’ ‘Lam afraid, one 
‘Ishall not do so tonight.’ He placed 
» my hand, saying with a chuckle, | had o y 
to throw it over me and my wife, and a 
sure we should be warm enough — ja 
threw down the cloak and rushed out of the 


room. 

join 
upbraiding 
fect stranger to 


ed my wife down stairs, who, on my 
her with the folly of inviting a per- 
sleep in the house, told me, 
tdat he had introduced himself as an old friend 
of mine, who wished to see me on particulai 
I then hinted my suspicion concern- 
t 1 thought it was through him 
grievously tormented by the 


business. 
ing him, and tha 
we were thus 

oo to bed,—but not to sleep,—not all the 
blankets in the world could ever have made me 
warm. I hesitated whether I should not go 
and turn the stranger out, thus late as 1t was:— 
but I might be mistaken after all, he was very 
gentlemanly, and behaved throughout with the 
greatest propricty, so that Icould have no ex- 
cuse for so doing. And though there were 
very many strange circumstances attending his 
presence, still they might be accidental, I re- 
solved, at least, to wait patiently for the morn- 
ing, though I felt asif 1 was exposed to the air 
on a cold winter’s night; but 1 began again to 
be disturbed. 

I had lecked my room door (my constant 
custom on going to bed,) when about 1 o’clock, 
as | was lying, wide awake, the stranger—the 
German—the fiend! for I believe he was all 
three—entered my room—how, I know not—I 
heard no no noise. A horrid trembling imme- 
diately came over me, my knees knocked to- 
gether, my teeth chattered, my hair stood on 
end, I could scarcely draw my breath. What 
could be his purpose’ to murder me’ no—no, I 
see it all, the cloak, the source of all my fears 
and apprehensions; he thinks by that to gain 
his purpose, and fancying | am asleep, he came 
nodoubt to cast that upon me, and thus give 
the fiend, his master, in some way or other, a 
power overme! He approached the bed; my 
tongue clave to the roof my parched mouth, and 
fear, an all-absorbing fear, had nearly choked 
me. He opened the cloak—and another mo- 
ment—and then but rage, fear, despair gave 
me strength:—lI started up;—‘Villain!’ said I, I 
willnot tamely bear it:’ and grappling with 
him, I threw the cloak from me. I now cared 
not what [did or said. ‘Hence,’ roared I, and 
seek the fiend you serve!’ and accidentally in 
the scuffle I caught hold of his long pointed 
nose;—he shrieked aloud with rage and pain.— 
‘My G—d, Mr. T ,» said my wife, ‘what are 
you about” I received a heavy fall:—imme- 
diately the whole was gone. I assisted my wife 
into bed; for it seems that I had Jain half the 
ight with the clothescompletely off me; which, 
asoften as she had endeavoured to replace, 
had resisted; and on her persisting, I had even- 
tually seized her by the nose, and we both tum- 
bled out of bed together. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES-—LOWELL* 
MASS. 
Among the interesting articles in the last number 


of the People’s Magazine is the following sketch of 


Lowell one of the most flourishing manufacturing 
towns in this country, and the scene of the recent 
“turn out” among the Faetory girls. 
Lowell, the American Manchester, is situated at 
‘ie confluence of Merrimack and Concord rivers 
twenty-five miles northwest from Boston. This 
its name from Francis’, Lowell. of 
Poston, who was distinguished by his successful ef- 
8 In introduging the cotton manufacture into the 
0 States, The place is undoubtedly destined 
great manufacturing city. 
The growth of Lowell fora few years past has 
almost unparalleted. ‘he foundation of the 
cond lactory was laid heresin 1$22, at which time, 
e land now included in the town, exclusive of one 
“(ory establishment, contained less than one hun- 
“ed inhabitants, 
,_' May not be uninteresting to our readers to learn 
“e state of the manufactures of cotton and woollen 
sds in Lowell at the present time. We are ine 


debted to the Journal of that place for the following 
statistical remarks: 

‘*'T'he whole amount of capital at present invest- 
ed, is $6,150,000, The number of large mills in 
actual operation is nineteen. These mills are each 
about one hundred and fifty-seven feet in length, and 
forty-five in breath—ot brick, five stories high, each 
story averaging from ten to thirteen feet high, thus 
giving opportunity for a free circulation of air. The 
aggregate number of spindles used is 84 000—jooms 
3000. The whole number of operatives employed 
is about 5000, of which 1200 are males, 3800 are fe- 
males. ‘The quantity of raw cotton, used in these 
mills per annum, exceeds 8,000,000 pounds or 20,- 
bales. ‘The number of yards of co'ton goods of 
various qualities manufactured annually is about 
27,000,000. Were the diffcrent pieces united, they 
would reach to the distance of 15,500 miles! In this 
estimate is included about 2,000,000 yards of coarse 
mixed cotton and woolen negro-clothing; in the man- 
ufacture of which about 80,000 pounds of wool are 
used per annum. 

**The quantity of wool, manufactured annually 
into cassimeres, is about 150,000 pounds, making 
about 150,000 yards, 

** "Phe Lowell Carpet Manufactory is in itself a 
curiosity. Sixty-cight looms are kept in operation 
by hand labor, viz: fifty for ingrained or Kiddermin- 
ster carpeting, ten for Brussels, and eight for rugs of 
various kinds, One hundred and forty thousand 
pounds of wool in the course of a year are manufac- 
tured into rich and beautiful carpets, the colors of 
which will vie with any imported. ‘The number of 
yards of carpeting made per annum is upwards of 
one hundred and twenty thousand, besides rugs.— 
The operatives at present employed in all these mills 
receive for their labor about one million two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. 

“The Lawrence Company has now but one mill 
in Operation. One other is erected, which will be in 
operation in a short time. The foundations of two 
others are laid, which will be’ ready to go into ope- 
ration in the course of this year, (1853). These 
mills will contain about 16,500 additional spindles 
for cotton, and 550 looms, and will use 2,500,000 Ibs 
of raw cotton annually, furnishing employment for 
700 operatives. ‘These three mills will probably be 
the mesns of adding at least one thousand five hun- 
dred to the population of Lowell. 

The Middiesex Company has lately erected an- 
other mill, tor the manufacture of cassimeres and 
broadcloths, which is said to be one of the first ma- 
nufacturing edificesin the United States. Itis one 
hundred and fifty-three feet in length, by forty-six, 
and six stories high. Nearly one million of bricks 
have been used in its construction. It eontains 2,880 
spindles, and sixty-four looms for cassimeres, and 
forty for broad cloths. It works up about 300,000 
ibs. of wool annually, and employs about two hun- 
dred and seventy-five operatives. 

‘* The edifice, in which all the machinery employ- 
ed in the mills is manufactured, is termed the ‘Ma- 
chine Shop,’ belonging to the Locks and Canal Com- 
pany, and is probably the largest * shop’ in the coun- 
try, being built of brick, four stories high, two hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length and forty-five feet im 
width, About two hundred machinists, some of 
them the most skilful and ingenious workmen in the 
United States, or in the world, are constantly em- 
ployed. About six hundred tons of cast and wrought 
iron, two-thirds of which at least are of American 
production, are annually converted into machinery, 
besides a large quantity of imported steel, 

“It is computed that upwards of five thousand 
tons of Anthracite coal are annually consumed in the 
Lowell Manufacturing establishments and Machine 
Shop, besides immense quantities of charcoal and 
pine and bard wood fuel.” 

The great water power is prodaced by a canal a 
mile and a half long, sixty feet wide, and eight feet 
deep from it commencement above the head of Paw- 
tucket falls on the Merrimack, to its termination in 
Concord river. The entire fall is thirty-two feet. — 
The water is taken from this canal by small canals, 
and coaveyed to the factories, and thence into the 
Merrimack. There are room and water-power sufii- 
cient for 50 huge additional factories. In the suburbs 
of Lowell, near the canal, isa settlement called New 
Dublin, which occupies upwards of an acre of ground. 
It contains not far from five hundred Irish people, 
and about one hundred eabins, from seven to ten feet 
high, built of slabs and rough boards, with a fire- 
piace made of stones topped out with severai flour 
barrels or lime casks. 

There is a canal round the falls of the Merrimack, 
ninety feet wide and four deep; which, however, is 
no longer used for boat navigation, On the Con- 
cord river, about one mile from the town, are pow- 
der-works, at which powder of a very superior qual- 
ity is made. Thirty thousand kegs, containing 
twenty-five pounds each, are made annually, Lowell 
communicates with Boston by means of the Middle- 
sex canal, and arail road between the two places has 
for many months been in progress. 

By the census of 1830, the population of Lowell 
was 6,474; itis now probably nearer eleven thousand. 
‘The number of newspapers issued at present, is, we 
believe, seven, 


OUTRAGE. 

A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
states that on the night of the 27th ult. some person 
or persons entered the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Manayunk, and stole the pulpit bible and bymn book, 
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together with the pulpit covering. They made their 
entrance through the pulpit window. It is sapposed 
that the design of this sacrilege, was not so much for 
gain, as for contempt of the word and worship of 
God, 

The night previous, a man of uncommon stature, 
was discovered by the sexton, after the lights were 
put out, just proceeding from a pew into the far cor- 
ner of the church. He could give no account of 
himself, feigned great ignorance, and was suffered 
to escape: there can be no doubt but that night he 
was meditating his wicked design, and but for this 
timely discovery, would have effected his object. 


POWER, THE COMEDIAN. 

Power, the Comedian is playing with great sue- 
cess in Boston. He has gone through one engage- 
ment and has commenced another. The Boston 
Gazette of Wednesday says of him,—* The re-en- 
gagement of Mr. Power is a source of gratification 
to every lover of fun, frolic and genuine Hibernian 
humor. So far, he has been gratified with good, not 
to say excellent houses, and his benefit, on Friday 
evening, was indeed a bumper. We cannot possibly 
conceive of any thing more finished in every respect, 
than his representation of the warm hearted, blun- 
dering Irishman, There isa vein of humor running 
through, a richness pervading every thing he says or 
does, that render his performances inimitable. Mr. 
Power is excellent in every thing he undertakes, but 
we consider his Paddy O’Raferty and Murtoch De- 
lany as bearing the palm away from every other 
character he has yet played in Boston. ‘They are 
indeed perfect in their kind, and as such, deserve to 
rank with the the Shylock and Sir Pertinax Mac™ 
Sycophant of Cooke, the Othello and Sir Edward 
Mortimer of Kean, 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

We annex a few additional items of foreign intel- 
ligence received by the ship Lowell, at Boston. 

The Leeds Intelligencer speaks of a division in 
the English Cabinet, growing out of the following 
circumstances: Lords Palmerston, Holland and 
Srougham were desirous to send a body of troops 
(5000 men) to Lisbon, to bring the contest between 
the hostile parties to aclose. This proposition was 
opposed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, the Duke of 
Ricamond and Sir James Graham: and a serious al- 
tercation is said to have taken place. On the subject 
of Church Reform, other difficulties arose. Lords 
Brougham and Holland, and others, were desirous of 
very decisive and thorough changes; while Mr. 
Stanley, the duke of Richmond, and Sir James Gra- 
ham were in favor of very moderate measures, Ear] 
Grey, finding it impossible to reconcile the parties, 
appealed directly to the King, who rejected the first 
proposition, a3 likely to endanger the peace of Eu- 
rope; and on the other, is said to have yielded to the 
suggestions of Earl Grey. It does not appear what 
the plan of reform precisely is. 
that separate registrations are to be granted to dis- 
senters, that residence is to be enjoined upon the 
clergy, that all fees aud offerings are to be abolished, 
and that the canonries and deanries are hereafter to 
be severed. 

Henry Hunt, of Preston, isa candidate for Par- 
liament in the borough of East Somerset. 

Lord Brougham will submit a plan of National 
Education to Parliament early in the session. 

Nearly 1200 merchant-men, damaged by the late 
storm, were lying between Portsmouth and the 


It is rumoured, 


Downs. 
Galt, the author, is about to visit Canada, with the 


hope of improving his health. 

The civil war in Portugal drags heavily along, 
without any incidents of the least consequence. It 
was reported that the Typhus fever had broken out 
at Sautarem, by which disease 60 or 70 soldiers died 
daily. It is said that Don Miguel had fled to Abran- 
tes. 

The Duke de Terceira had been appointed com- 
mander of the Pedroite army, and had marched 
with five thousand men for Oporto, to rid the in- 
tervening country of the scattered bands of Miguel- 


ites. 
‘The King of Belgium has purchased Martin’s 


celebrated picture of the fall of Ninevah for 6000 
guineas. 

The English papers say that Miss Kemble is pot 
to be married until July next. 
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T. B. Macauley, the new member of the Council 
of India, has bad an outfit of £12,000 voted him by 
the East India Comp. Directors. 

Consols January 26, 88) ex dividend. 

Mr. Barret of the Dublin Pilot has been sentenc- 
ed to six months imprisonment, a fine of 200/ and 
to find two sureties of 2501 each and himself in 500 
to keep the peace for seven years, 

The receipts of the Mapchester and Liverpool 
Railway for the last half year, were 97,234/, « xpen- 
ditures 56,350/, profits 40,884/, on which a dividend 
of 4} per cent, was declared: the shares were selling 
at 206 for 100 paid. 

The celebrated Lord Grenville died in England 
on the 17th January. 

Mr. Charles Dean and Miss Ellen Tree, had re- 
turned from a continental tour of professional duty, 

The funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain is 
781,378,549/, claimants on it 279,751. 

During the year 1833, there were 1150 bankrupt- 
cies in England, 


During the anxiety on Tuesday to escape from the 
steam boat, a lady presented herself at the bows with 
avery young child, and a gentleman offered to assist 
her. He took the infant, wrapped it carefully in his 
large cloak, and called to a person standing in the 
mud to catch it. The person addressed probably did 
not attend to the eall, ‘The little child was thrown 
intothe marsh. The gentleman however, supposing 
the intant safe, helped the mother to get on shore. — 
That being accomplished, the child was not to be 
found; but as it had been directed to somebody, there 
was nodoubt but it would soon appearjand the mother 
wasremoved, Afterwards, a person discovering the 
cloak, thought to rescue it from the tide, when, to 
his utter astonishment, he perceived that it contained 
aliving child. He conveyed it to careful hands; and 
the next morning it was restored to the anxious mo- 
iher.—U,. S. Gaz. 

Fire.—On the night of the 20th ultimo the dwell- 
ing and store of Joseph lredell at Newport, in this 
county, was destroyed by fire. So rapid was the 
progress of the flames that Mr Iredell had barely 
time to escape from his bed, The members of his 
tamily happened to be absent at the time. Some sus- 
picion is entertained that the store was first broken 
open, and then seton fire. ‘The buidings were of 
frame, and witho nearly all the content were consum- 
ed. A portion f the property was inssured,— Bucks 
Co. Intell, 


Cavution.—A housebresker’s implement, of a 
singular construction, was lately exhibited to us by a 
gentleman who stated that a front door had been un- 
locked with it the night previous, although the door 
had been carefully locked as usual, and the key left 
in the lock—a precaution which is generally taken to 
prevent a false key from being used. The instru- 
ment is a strong iron wire, about as thick as the stem 
of the key, bent into a flat hook at one end; this is 
inserted through the key-hole, far enough to fasten 
the hook on the inside of the bow] of the key, and if 
the key is left in the position to which it is turned in 
locking the door, the person outside is enabled to 
unlock the door with as much facility as if he had 
the key in his hand. ‘The only way to prevent it 
from being used with success, isto turn the key, a‘ter 
locking the door, a second time round, till it strikes 
against the bolt, and leave itin that position.-Balt, 
Gazette, 


Fatal Mistake.—On Saturday evening, the son of 
Elisha Norcross, a fine boy, eleven years old, took 
ill, and his mother wished to administer magnesia 
to him. She thought she had some in the house, and 
having searched for it, found it, as she imagined, in 
a bottle, trom which she took the necessary quantity 
and gave ittothe child. Immediately he complained 


| of internal pain, which the mother attributed to the 


effects of the magnesia; but the child became so ra- 
pidly worse, and so convulsed with torture, that she 
thought it necessary to callin a physician, who on 
being shown the supposed magnesia, pronounced it 
to be arsenic. It was then too late to attempt saving 
the child’s life, and he shortly alterwards expired, 
Jour, Com. 


Fatal Accident.—This morning at 8 o’elock, a 
most calamitous event took place at phe corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets. ‘The workmen employed 
in the demolition of the Custom House had proceed- 
ed downwards as tar as the top of the first story of 
the building, and a vast qnantity of rubbish was 
thrown upon the floor, when it suddenly gave way, 
precipitating the whole into the cellar, and carrying 
with ita number of workmen.—Two persons were 
soon taken out—one a German, named Philip Hope, 
dead, and another badly wounded. At 12 0’clock, 
two others were dug from the ruins, one dead, and 
the other so much mutilated that it was not expected 
he would reach the hospital alive,whither be and the 
other wounded one were carried. The persons kill- 
ed were sent to the Alms House. e have not 
learnt the names of any but the German. We learn, 
from the hospital that the first wounded man is like- 
ly to recover, 
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It is far from uncommon, however, to meet thus 
with persons of finished education, and accom- 
plished manners under as humble a roof as this 
in the wilds of Michigan. For so rapid is the 
growth of society here, that he who aims at a 
prominet station in the new community, must 
be apioneer farin advance of the growing 
settlements. Two years ago the first white 
man raised his log hut in the county of Calhoun, 
it hasnow a population of 1500, and I have 
passed an evening in more than one mud-plas- 
tered wigwam, whose fair and elegant inmates 
would grace any society, however refined. 


THE GERMAN GIBBET. 
T'ut, tut, thou art allice, thy kindness freezes. 


It was evening, towards the latter end of au- 
tumn, when the warmth of the mid-day sun re- 
minds us of the summer just gone, and the cool- 
ness of the evening plainly assures us that win- 
ter is fast approaching; I was proceeded home- 
wards on horse-back, fortified by a strong great 
coat against the weather without, and retreshed 
with a glass of ‘eau de vie,’ that I might feel 
equally secure within. My road lay for some 
time along an extensive plain, at the extremity 
of which, there arose a small and thickly over- 
spreading wood, which the road skirted for 
some distance; and, on a slight eminence, at an 
angle where the last rays of the setting sun 
threw their gleam across the path, were sus- 
pended the remains of a malefactor in chains. 
They had been hanging there at least ten years; 
the whole of the flesh was consumed; and here 
and there, where the coarse, dark cloth, in 
which the figure had been wrapped, had decay- 
ed, the bones, bleached by the weather, pro- 
truded. 

IconfessI am rather superstitious, and cer- 
tainly did push on, in order that, if possible, I 
might pass the place before the sun should have 
set; to accomplish which I afterwards increased 
into a hard gallop. The sun, however, had set, 
and the twilight wasfast changing into darkness 
asl rodeup. Icould not keep my, eyes from 
the spot, for the figure swung slowly backwards 
and forwards, accompanied by the low, harsh 
creaking of theirons, as it moved to the breeze. 

What with exertion, and I may add with fear, 
or something very like it, the perspiration fell in 
large drops from my forehead, and nearly blind- 
ed me, so that I could not refrain from imagin- 
ing that the white bony arm—hand it had not— 
of the figure, relieved against the dark wood 
behind, was beckoning to me, as it waved to the 
wind. On passing it, I put my horse to full 
speed, and did not once check his pace, or look 
around, until I left the German Gibbet, for so it 
was Called, a good mile behind. 

It was now a fine, clear, moonlight night, and 
I had not gone far when I heard the sound of 
horse’s feet at a little distance behind, and about 
the same time began to feel unusually cold. 1 
buttoned up my coat, but that did not make 
much difference; I took a large comforter from 
my pocket, and put it round my neck. I felt 
still colder; and urging my horse forward, I 
hoped that exercise would warm me; but no, I 
was still cold. However fast © galloped, I still 
heard the sound of horse’s feet behind, at ap- 
parently just the same distance, and though I 
looked around several times, I could not see a 
living soul. The sound got faster and faster 
and nearer and nearer, till at last a small grey 
pony trotted up, on which sat a tall, thin, melan- 
choly looking man, with a long, pointed nose, 
and dull heavy eyelids, which hung so low, that 
at first he appeared to be asleep. His counte- 
nance, which was extremely pale and cadaver- 
ous, was overshadowed by a quantity of long, 
thin, white hair, which hung down to his shoul- 
ders. He was dressed in a thin, white jacket, 
which he wore open, white fustian trowsers, a 
white hat, his shirt collar open, and no cravat 
around his neck. 

We rode for some time side by side, the 
stranger never once turning round, or lifting up 
his eyes to look at me; I could not help regard- 
ing him intently, until my eyes ached with the 
cold. I was obliged every now and then to let 
go the reins to blow my fingers, which I thought 
would drop off; and, on touching my horse, I 
found he was as cold as myself! yet the stranger 
looked not the least affected by it, for his cloak 
remained strapped to the saddle behind him, 
and, indeed, his jacket was flying open, and his 
shirt collar unbuttoned as before. 

This looked very strauge!—there was some- 


thing mysterious about him; so I resolved to be 

uit of him as soon as possible; but the faster 
Lrode, the faster he rode; and though my horse 
appeared as powerful again as the one on which 
he was riding, yet I found that when it came 
to the push, his pony could have passed me 
easily. But that was not his intention, for when 
I slackened my pace, he slackened, and on my 
pulling up, he pulled up also; still he never 
looked at me, and there we remained side by 
side, and I nearly frozen to death with the cold. 

Every thing around us was perfectly quiet, 
and I felt this silence becoming quite appalling; 
at length I exclaimed, ‘Sir, you seem determin- 
ed that we shall not part company, however it 
may be the wish of one of us.’ The stranger, 
after making a slight inclination of his head, 
expressed in the most gentlemauly manner, his 
sorrow that it should be thought he had intru- 
ded himself upon me, and his earnest desire 
that we might proceed together, seeing our 
course was nearly the same, on better terms. 
This was said with so much politeness, that I 
really could not refuse; being moreover con- 
vinced, that if I had, it was totally out of my 
power to enforce my refusal; so we trotted on 
together. 

The stranger immediately began talking most 
fluently, but continually shifting the subject, 
and at length coming to a full stop, he sudden- 
ly asked me what was my opinion of all this! 
I, who had been dreadtully afflicted with the 
cold, so as to have been disabled from giving 
any attention, felt quite at a loss what to say: at 
length, as well as 1 was able, for my teeth chat- 
tered so muchI could hardly speak plain, I 
stammered out, ‘whether he did not think it 
very cold?’ Immediately his eyes were lighted 
up, and I shall never forget their fiery and un- 
natural light, as, turning suddenly round, he 
stared me full in the face, saying in the most 
joyous, mild, and melodious tone of voice, ‘Per- 
haps you will accept of my cloak!’ and adding, 
with peculiar emphasis, ‘he was sure I should 
be warm enough then,’ and instantly began to 
unstrap it from behind him. In vain I declared 
I could not think of accepting it, especially as 
he was more thinly clad than myself: he began 
to inform me with the same peculiar expression, 
‘that he never felt cold,’ and that he would be 
most happy if would do him the honor to put 
iton. 1 kept refusing, and he persisting, till at 
last he became so importunate, that I rudely 
pushed it from me, saying, ‘that I would not 
accept it. O! if you could have seen the 
change in his manner and appearance! instead 
of the mild, placid look he had hitherto worn, 
his face was contracted by the strongest feel- 
ings of rage and disappointment; his eyes flash- 
ed fire from under his heavy knit brows; his 
mouth was curled with a kind of ‘sardonic grin;’ 
and, hastily adjusting his cloak about him, he 
said with the most sinister expression: ‘Perhaps 
I would do him the honor another time.’ Then 
dashing spurs to his beast, he was out of sight 
in a moment. 

I began to think there was something,—there 
as really something —horridly unnatural about 
we stranger; his hollow voice, pale complex- 
ion, and heavy eye, above all, the strange cold- 
ness that eame over me! and I felt rejoiced 
that I was thus rid of him; and that I had not 
accepted the offer of his cloak, as then, in all 
probability, we should not have parted so soon; 
and now so little did I need it that | was com- 
pelled to unbutton my coat, and take my thick 
lamb’s wool comforter from my neck. 

Who could the stranger be? 

I remember to have heard, that the German 
who was hung in chains, whose gibbet I had 
passed, had suffered the sentence of the law, 
for having burnt a house, and murdered in the 
most cruel and shocking manner, a person whom 
he strangled with his cloak. Now, it was also 
currently reported, but only believed by the idle 
and superstitious, that this man did not die; for 
it was said, that the devil, to whom, after his 
condemnation, he had sold himself, had, while 
he was suspended, in some way or other sup- 
ported him; and had afterwards fed him on the 
gibbet, in the form of a raven; until the fasten- 
ings decayed, so that he could release himself, 
when he substituted the body of the person 
whom he had murdered for the purpose! 

There were many persons now alive who had 
sworn to have seen the raven there morning and 
noon, and to have heard its croaking even at 
midnight. Many accounted for this, by saying 
it came there to feed on the body; but one of 
the villagers, who was known to be a stout fel- 
low, having occasion to go to the gibbet one 


twilight, declared, that he heard the man talking 


with the raven, but in a language he could not 
understand; then at first he supposed he was 
deceived by his own fancy, or the creaking of 
the iron fastenings, but on approachirg nearer, 
he distinctly saw the eyes of the man looking 
intently at him; and he verily believed, had he 
stopped, he would have spoken to him, but that 
he was so alarmed he took to his heels, and ne- 
ver once looked behind or stopped to take 
breath, until he reached the end of the plain, a 
distance of about five miles. And it was further 
said, the German, when released from the gib- 
bet, was obliged, in fulfilment of his vow, to do 
the devil’s will on earth--that he was most dread- 
fully pale, owing to the blood never having 
flowed into his face since his strangulation, for 
the devil, it is said, had only just kept his word, 
that the German, as he was called, had since 
often been seen riding up and down the road, 
and that he entered very freely into conversa- 
tion, and endeavored to entrap the unwary to 
put them in the power of his master. 

Could it be possible that this was the German? 
Tut! an idle thought; and yet—I remember 
there was something foreign in his accent:— 
then the paleness of his face,—the strange cir- 
cumstances that accompanied his presence,— 
the pressing and extraordinary manner in which 
he ofiered his cloak, which might have been 
some device to get me within his power, the 
extreme cold with which I was afflicted, the 
ominious beckoning, too, of the figure on the 
gibbet; each circumstance came forcibly upon 
me; and were he the German or not, [ more 
than ever rejoiced that I had thus easily got rid 
of him. 

I now rode briskly on to a smallinn, that was 
situated about half was between the commence- 
ment and end of my journey, and arrived there 
about half past eight o’clock. On alighting, the 
host a fat, jolly fellow, with a perpetual smile on 
his face, came out and welcomed me. ‘Show 
me into a private room,’ said I, ‘and bring me 
some refreshment,’ the landlord replied he was 
very sorry his only room was at present occu- 
pied by a gentleman who had been there about 
ten minutes, but he was sure he would have no 
objection to my company. He departed to ob- 
tain his permission, and returned with the gen- 
tleman’s compliments, that he would be most 
happy in my company; so as I followed mine 
host to the room, what wasmy confusion, when, 
on opening the door, I discovered seated, the 
mysterious stranger, whose presence had before 
caused me such annoyance. A sort of chilliness 
instantly came over me, and I would have re- 
tired, when the stranger got up, and bowing 
politely, said ‘he was exceedingly happy to ac- 
cede to my request of allowing me to occupy 
the same room,’ at the same time handed me a 
chair. It was impossible for me now to refuse; 
so thanking him for his offer, I seated myself, 
and, as I before said, being rather chilly, asked 
him if he had any objection toa fire? I imme- 
diately perceived a strong alteration in his fea- 
tures, but it was only momentary; he instantly 
recovered himself, and said, that ‘for his part, 
his cloak, pointing to one which hung on the 
back of the chair, was quite enough for him, 
however cold the weather might be,’ and added, 
‘if I would put it on for one moment, he was 
sure | would be warm enough then.’ I had a 


sort of instinctive dread of this cloak, and I de-|J 


termined not to put it on; so starting up, I rang 
the bell, and on the landlord’s entering, asked 
his permission to make a fire. The stranger 
bowed his head and fixing his eyes on the wall 
remained silent. The landlord, as I observed, 
vubbed his hands as he went out, saying this 
was one of the coldest nights he had felt this 
year. 

While they were about preparing to light the 
fire, the stranger sat quit silent; for my part I 
got colder; asort of melancholy chilness seem- 
ed to pervade the place; the large clock that 
was in the room had stopped for some cause or 
other, about ten minutes before I arrived; and 
onthe maid coming in, though before a merry, 
cheerful looking damsel, she presently became 
as melancholy and as grave as either of us, es- 
pecially as, after numerous attempts, she was 
obliged to confess her inability to light the fire. 
It was now very cold, so the landlady came and 
did her best endeavours to lighta fire, but, in 
vain; afterwards the landlord, boots, hosler,and 
the cook, who never having been out of a per- 
spiration for the last ten years of her life, was 
nearly allied by the effect of the cold she ex- 
perienced on coming into the room; last of all 
I myself tried, but unsuccessfully, They all 
looked surprised, and the landlord observed it 
was very strange—it was not so cold, he was 


|sure, any where else. 


The stranger all this 
time remained as quiet and immoveable as be- 
fore. 

I now desired the landlord to bring in tea, 
hoping by that means to warm myself. When 
the tea things were brought, the stranger drew 
a chair for himself tothe table, and requested I 
would make tea; I desired the maid to pour 
some water into the tea-pot from a kettle which 
she held in her hand, apparently just from the 
fire; however, on pouring in some water, no 
steam arose; so far from it, the water appeared 
to be scarcely warm. I questioned her what 
she meant by it, and how she expected I could 
make tea with cold water. She declared that 
it boiled when it left the kitchen fire, and she 
did not know how it could get cold since. [ 
told her to take and fiill it from the large ket- 
tle, which she assured me was boiling on the 
kitchen fire, she returned, and on my tilting it 
up to pour out the tea, it ran gently down fora 
few moments, and then congealed intoa long 
icicle! The maid looked first at me and then 
at the stranger, and then went quickly out of 
the room. 

I remained some time sitting, intently gazing 
on the stranger, who sat with his dull heavy 
eyes still intently fixed on the wall. I can 
scarcely describe what I felt. 1 shook so dread- 
fully both with fear and cold,that I could hardly 
keep my seat—my teeth chattered—my knees 
shook--in short, 1 began to fear that if I stayed 
any longer I should be frozen to death. At 
length he noticed my confusion, and starting up, 
he again said, ‘perhaps | would accept of his 
cloak.’ 

Now I was really dying with cold, and the 
cloak looked so warm and so tempting, that I 
could not help eyeing it wistfully; this the stran- 
ner perceived, and, opening it, showed the lin- 
ing, which was of the finest lamb’s wool, look- 
ing infinitely warmer, as well as softer, and 


more comfortable,than anything [ had everseen. 


He then in the most obliging manner, request- 
ed that I would put it on, adding, in his own 
expressive way, he was sure I should be warm 
enough then. I felt myself wavering; . but 
summoning up my resolution, I determined [ 
would not yield, so quitting him abruptly, I or- 
dered my horse, and being resolved, once and 
forever, to quit this odious stranger, | mounted 
as quickly as possible, and putting spurs to his 
side, for 1 heard the stranger calling loudly for 
his horse, I gallopped the whole of the way 
home, and I can safely swear that nothing what- 
ever passed me on the road. 

Now, said I, at any rate I have distanced him, 
and knocking at my, door, it was quickly open- 
ed by my wife, who had been anxiously expect- 
ing me. After our usual salutation, she intorm- 
ed me that I should meet an old friend up stairs 
who had been waiting my arrival. ‘With an 
old friend, a good bottle of wine, and a warm 
fire,’ said I, ‘I can forget every thing;’ and has- 
tening up stairs—it would be impossible to de- 
scribe my confusion—before me was seated the 
identical stranger, with the mysterious cloak 
hanging over the arm of the chair on which he 
sat. He rose asI entered—rage prevented me 
from uttering a word. He bowed politely, say- 
ing, the hoped he was not an intruder; but af- 
ter having passed some hours together on our 
journey, he thought he might make bold to beg 
a’night’s lodging, having found himself benight- 
ed close to my house.’ I was so thunderstruck 
that I could not say a word in answer. My wife 
now entered the room and complained of the 
cold. She said the fire had gone out soon af- 
ter my friend had arrived, and ‘what is very 
strange,’ added she, ‘we were unable to light 
it again. I have been to ordera bed to be 
made for your friend—and ordered the sheets 
to be aired, as the night is rather cold.’- ‘Oh!’ 
said the stranger, ‘you need not mind that—I 
always sleep warm enough,’ and pointing to his 
cloak, he gave me a most expressive but sar- 
castic smile. This was almost too much, yet 
what couldiI do? I had no excuse to turn him 
out. Suppose it should be the German? tush! 
nonsense! but however I tried to get myself rid 
of thisthought, Inever succeeded in entirely 
banishing it; such strong hold has the idea of 
supernatural interference on a superstitious 
mind. I resolved, however, in mere contradic- 
tion to my opinion, to put up with this company 
this once; and, endeavouring to be as uncon- 
cerned as possible, I made suitable acknowledg- 
ments in the best way Icould. 

After a painful silence, which was only dis- 
turbed by the chattering of our teeth, supper 
was announced and hastily despatched, for every 


thing was cold. Silence again ensued; till at 
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vnoth | caught up a candle, for I could bear 
the stranger if I should 
show him his room; he consented, and bowing 
to my wife, took his cloak and followed me- 

When we came into his room, I observe 
the water was frozen in the ewer; ‘I will ander 
the servant,’ said I, ‘to bring you some warm 
water in the morning to shave with. He re- 
plied, ‘that he had rather I would not give a 
self so much trouble on his account, for that he 
could lather his face with snow! He then 
asked me if I slept warm? ‘Iam afraid,’ said I, 
{shall not do sotonight.’ He placed his cloak 
in my hand, saying with achuckle, ‘| had only 
to throw it over me and my wife, and he sie + 
sure we should be warm enough then!’ 1 
threw down the cloak and rushed out of the 
 ¢uuiea my wife down stairs, who, on my 
upbraiding her with the folly of inviting a per- 
fect stranger to sleep in the house, told me, 
tdat he had introduced himselfas an old friend 
of mine, who wished to see me on particular 
business. 1 then hinted my suspicion concern- 
ing him, and that 1 thought it was through him 
we were thus grievously tormented by the 
cold. 

I went to bed,—but not to sleep,—not all the 
blankets in the world could ever have made me 
warm. I hesitated whether [ should not go 
and turn the stranger out, thus late as it was:— 
but I might be mistaken after all, he was very 
gentlemanly, and behaved throughout with the 
greatest propriety, so that I could have no ex- 
cuse for so doing. And though there were 
very many strange circumstances attending his 
presence, still they might be accidental. I re- 
solved, at least, to wait patiently for the morn- 
ing, though I felt asif 1 was exposed to the air 
ona cold winter’s night; but 1 began again to 
be disturbed. 

I had locked my room door (my constant 
custom on going to bed,) when about 1 o’clock, 
as I was lying, wide awake, the stranger—the 
German—the fiend! for I believe he was all 
three—entered my room—how, I know not—I 
heard no no noise. A horrid trembling imme- 
diately came over me, my knees knocked to- 
gether, my teeth chattered, my hair stood on 
end, I could scarcely draw my breath. What 
could be his purpose? to murder me? no—no, I 
see it all, the cloak, the source of all my fears 
and apprehensions; he thinks by that to gain 
his purpose, and fancying I am asleep, he came 
no doubt to cast that upon me, and thus give 
the fiend, his master, in some way or other, a 
power over me! He approached the bed; my 
tongue clave to the roof my parched mouth, and 
fear, an all-absorbing fear, had nearly choked 
me. He opened the cloak—and another mo- 
ment—and then——but rage, fear, despair gave 
me strength:—I started up;—‘Villain!’ said I, ‘I 
willnottamely bear it: and grappling with 
him, I threw the cloak from me. I now cared 
not what [did or said. ‘Hence,’ roared I, and 
seek the fiend you serve!’ and accidentally in 
the scuffle I caught hold of his long pointed 
nose;—he shrieked aloud with rage and pain.— 
‘My G—d, Mr. T »’ said my wife, ‘what are 
you about?’ I received a heavy fall:—imme- 
diately the whole was gone. I assisted my wife 
into bed; for it seems that I had lain half the 
night with the clothescompletely off me; which, 
as often as she had endeavoured to replace, I 
had resisted; and on her persisting, I had even- 
tually seized her by the nose, and we both tum- 
bled out of bed together. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES-—LOWELL'‘ 
MASS. 

Among the interesting articles in the last number 
of the People’s Magazine is the following sketch of 
Lowell, one of the most flourishing manufacturing 
towns in this country, and the scene of the recent 
**turn out” among the Factory girls, 


Lowell, the American Manchester, is situated at 
the confluence of Merrimack and Concord rivers, 
twenty-five miles northwest from Boston. This 
town received its name from Francis’. Lowell, of 
Boston, who was distinguished by his successful ef- 
forts in introducing the cotton manufacture into the 
United States. The place is undoubtedly destined 
to be a great manufacturing city. 

The growth of Lowell for a few years past has 

n almost unparalleled. ‘Uhe foundation of the 
second factory was laid here in 1822, at which time, 
the land now ineluded in the town, exclusive of one 
factory establishment, contained less than one hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to learn 
the state of the manufactures of cotton and woollen 


geods in Lowell at the present time, We are in- 


debted to the Journal of that place for the following 
statistical remarks: 

‘* The whole amount of capital at present invest- 
ed, is $6,150,000. The number of large mills in 
actual operation is nineteen. These mills are each 
about one hundred and fifty-seven feet in length, and 
forty-five in breath—of brick, five stories high, each 
story averaging from ten to thirteen feet high, thus 
giving opportunity for a free circulation of air. The 
aggregate number of spindles used is 84. 000—looms 
3000. The whole number of operatives employed 
is about 5000, of which 1200 are males, 3800 are fe- 
males. ‘The quantity of raw cotton, used in these 
mills per annum, exceeds 8,000,000 pounds or 20,- 
000 bales. The number of yards of cotton goods of 
various qualities manufactured annually is about 
27,000,000. Were the diffcrent pieces united, they 
would reach to the distance of 15,500 miles! In this 
estimate is included about 2,000,000 yards of coarse 
mixed cotton and woolen negro clothing; in the man- 
ufacture of which about 80,000 pounds of wool are 
used per annum, 

**The quantity of wool, manufactured annually 
into cassimeres, is about 150,000 pounds, making 
about 150,000 yards. 

**'f'he Lowell Carpet Manufactory is in itself a 
curiosity. Sixty-eight looms are kept in operation 
by hand labor, viz: fifty for ingrained or Kiddermin- 
ster carpeting, ten for Brussels, and eight for rugs of 
various kinds, One hundred and forty thousand 
pounds of wool in the course of a year are manufac- 
tured into rich and beautiful carpets, the colors of 
which will vie with any imported. ‘The number of 
yards of carpeting made per annum is upwards of 
one hundred and twenty thousand, besides rugs.— 
The operatives at present employed in all these mills 
receive for their labor about one million two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. 

“The Lawrence Company has now but one mill 
in Operation. One other is erected, which will be in 
operation in a short time. The foundations of two 
others are laid, which will be ready to go into ope- 
ration in the course of this year, (1833). ‘These 
mills will contain about 16,500 additional spindles 
for cotton, and 550 looms, and will use 2,500,000 Ibs 
of raw cotton annually, furnishing employment for 
700 operatives. ~ These three mills will probably be 
the means of adding at least one thousand five hun- 
dred to the population of Lowell. 

The Middlesex Company has lately erected an- 
other mill, for the manufacture of cassimeres and 
broadcloths, which is said to be one of the first ma- 
nulacturing edifices in the United States. Itis one 
hundred and fifty-three feet in length, by forty-six, 
and six stories high. Nearly one million of bricks 
have been used in its construction. It eontains 2,880 
spindles, and sixty-four looms for cassimeres, and 
forty for broad cloths. It works up about 300,000 
ibs. of wool annually, and employs about two hun- 
dred and seventy-five operatives. 

‘¢ The edifice, in which all the machinery employ- 
ed in the mills is manufactured, is termed the ‘Ma- 
chine Shop,’ belonging to the Locks and Canal Com- 
pany, and is probably the largest * shop’ in the coun- 
try, being built of brick, four stories high, two hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length and forty-five feet in 
width. About two hundred machinists, some of 
them the most skilful and ingenious workmen in the 
United States, or in the world, are constantly em- 
ployed. About six hundred tons of cast and wrought 
iron, two-thirds of which at least are of American 
production, are annually converted into machinery, 
besides a large quantity of imported steel, 

“It is computed that upwards of five thousand 
tons of Anthracite coal are annually consumed in the 
Lowell Manufacturing establishments and Maehine 
Shop, besides immense quantities of charcoal and 
pine and hard wood fuel.” 

The great water. power is prodaced by a canal a 
mile and a half long, sixty feet wide, and eight feet 
deep from it commencement above the head of Paw- 
tucket falls on the Merrimack, to its termination in 
Concord river. The entire fall is thirty-two feet.— 
The water istaken from this canal by small canals, 
and conveyed to the factories, and thence into the 
Merrimack. There are room and water-power suffi- 
@ient for 50 huge additional factories. Inthe suburbs 
of Lowell, near the canal, isa settlement called New 
Dublin, which occupies upwards of an acre of ground, 
It contains not far from five hundred Irish people, 
and about one hundred cabins, from seven to ten feet 
high, built of slabs and rough boards, with a fire- 
place made of stones topped out with several flour 
barrels or lime casks. 

There is a canal round the falls of the Merrimack, 
ninety feet wide and four deep; which, however, is 
no longer used for boat navigation. On the Con- 
cord river, about one mile from the town, are pow- 
der-works, at which powder of a very superior qual- 
ity is made. Thirty thousand kegs, containin 
twenty-five pounds each, are made annually. Lowel 
communicates with Boston by means of the Middle- 
sex canal, and a rail road between the two places has 
for many months been in progress. 

By the census of 1830, the population of Lowell 
was 6,474; itis now probably nearer eleven thousand. 
‘he number of newspapers issued at present, is, we 
believe, seven. 


OUTRAGE, 3 
A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
states that on the night of the 27th ult. some person 
or persons entered the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Manayunk, and stole the pulpit bible and hymn book, 


together with the pulpit covering. They made their | 


entrance through the pulpit window, It is supposed 
that the design of this sacrilege, was not so much for 
gain, as for contempt of the word and worship of 
God. 

The night previous, a man of uncommon stature, 
was discovered by the sexton, after the lights were 
put out, just proceeding from a pew into the far cor- 
ner ofthe church. He could give no account of 
himself, feigned great ignorance, and was suffered 
to escape: there can be no doubt but that night he 
was meditating his wicked design, and but for this 
timely discovery, would have effected his object. 


POWER, THE COMEDIAN, 

Power, the Comedian is playing with great suc- 
cess in Boston. He has gone through one engage- 
ment and has commenced another. The Boston 
Gazette of Wednesday says of him,—* The re-en- 
gagement of Mr. Power is a source of gratification 
to every lover of fun, frolic and genuine Hibernian 
humor. So far, he has been gratified with good, not 
to say excellent houses, and his benefit, on Friday 
evening, was indeed a bumper. We cannot possibly 
conceive of any thing more finished in every respect, 
than his representation of the warm hearted, blun- 
dering Irishman, There isa vein of humor running 
through, a richness pervading every thing he says or 
does, that render his performances inimitable. Mr. 
Power is excellent in every thing he undertakes, but 
we consider his Paddy O’Raferty and Murtoch De- 
lany as bearing the palm away from every other 
character he has yet played in Boston. ‘They are 
indeed perfect in their kind, and as such, deserve to 
rank with the the Shylock and Sir Pertinax Mac” 
Sycophant of Cooke, the Othello and Sir Edward 
Mortimer of Kean, 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 

We annex a few additional itéms of foreign intel- 
ligence received by the ship Lowell, at Boston, _ 

The Leeds Intelligencer speaks of a division in 
the English Cabinet, growing out of the following 
circumstances: Lords Palmerston, Holland and 
Brougham were desirous to send a body of troops 
(3000 men) to Lisbon, to bring the contest between 
the hostile parties to aclose. This proposition was 
opposed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, the Duke of 
Ricamond and Sir James Graham: and a serious al- 
tercation is said to have taken place. On the subject 
of Church Reform, other difficulties arose. Lords 
Brougham and Holland, and others, were desirous of 
very decisive and thorough changes; while Mr. 
Stanley, the duke of Richmond, and Sir James Gra- 
ham were in favor of very moderate measures, Earl 
Grey, finding it impossible to recencile the parties, 
appealed directly tothe King, who rejected the first 
proposition, as likely to endanger the peace of Eu- 
rope; and on the other, is said to have yielded to the 
suggestions of Earl Grey. It does not appear what 
the plan of reform precisely is. It is rumoured, 
that separate registrations are to be granted to dis- 
senters, that residence is to be enjoined upon the 
clergy, that all fees and offerings are to be abolished, 
and that the canonries and deanries are hereafter to 
be severed. 

Henry Hunt, of Preston, isa candidate for Par- 
liament in the borough of East Somerset. 

Lord Brougham will submit a plan of National 
Edutation to Parliament early in the session. 

Nearly 1200 merchant-men, damaged by the late 
storm, were lying between Portsmouth and the 


Downs. 
Galt, the author, is about to visit Canada, with the 


hope of improving his health, 

The civil war in Portugal drags heavily along, 
without any incidents of the least consequence. It 
was reported that the Typhus fever had broken out 
at Santarem, by which disease 60 or 70 soldiers died 
daily. It is said that Don Miguel had fled to Abran- 
tes. 

The Duke de Terceira had been appointed com- 
mander of the Pedroite army, and had marched 
with five thousand men for Oporto, to rid the in- 
tervening country of the scattered bands of Miguel- 
ites. 

The King of Belgium has purchased Martin’s 
celebrated picture of the fall of Ninevah for 6000 
guineas. 

The English papers say that Miss Kemble is not 


to be married until July next. 


T. B. Macauley, the new member of the Council 
of India, has had an outfit of £12,000 voted him by 
the East India Comp. Directors. 

Consols January 26, 883 ex dividend. 

Mr. Barret of the Dublin Pilot has been sentenc- 
ed to six months imprisonment, a fine of 200/ and 
to find two sureties of 250/ each and himself in 500/ 
to keep the peace for seven years, 

The receipts of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway for the last half year, were 97,2341, expen- 
ditures 56,350/, profits 40,884/, on which a dividend 
of 44 per cent. was declared: the shares were selling 
at 206 for 100 paid. 

The celebrated Lord Grenville died in England 
on the 17th January. 

Mr. Charles Dean and Miss Ellen Tree, had re- 
turned from a continental tour of professional duty. 

The funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain is 
781,378,549, claimants on it 279,751. 

During the year 1833, there were 1150 bankrupt- 
cies in England. 


During the anxiety on ‘tuesday to escape from the 
steam boat, a lady presented herself at the bows with 
a.very young child, and a gentleman offered to assist 
her. He took the infant, wrapped it carefully in his 
large cloak, and called to a person standing in the 
mud to catch it. The person addressed probably did 
not attend to the call. ‘The little child was thrown 
intothe marsh. The gentleman however, supposing. 
the infant safe, helped the mother to get on shore, — 
That being accomplished, the child was not to be 
found; but as it had been directed to somebody, there 
was no doubt but it would soon appear,and the mother 
wasremoved, Afterwards, a person discovering the 
cloak, thought to reseue it from the tide, when, to 
his utter astonishment, he perceived that it contained 
aliving child. He conveyed it to careful hands; and 
the next morning it was restored to the anxious mo- 
ther.—U. S. Gaz. 


Fire.—On the night of the 20th ultimo the dwell- 
ing and store of Joseph Iredell at Newport, in this 
county, was destroyed by fire. So rapid was the 
progress of the flames that Mr Iredell had barely 
time to escape from his bed. The members of his 
family happened to be absent at the;time. Some sus- 
picion is entertained that the store was first broken 
open, and then set on fire. ‘The buidings were of 
frame, and witho nearly all the content were consum- 
ed. A portion f the property was inssured.— Bucks 
Co, Intell, 


CavutTion.—A housebreaker’s implement, of a 
singular construction, was lately exhibited to us bya 
gentleman who stated that a front door had been un- 
locked with it the night previous, although the door 
had been carefully locked as usual, and the key left 
in the lock—a precaution which is generally taken to 
prevent a false key from being used. The instru- 
ment is a strong iron wire, about as thick as the stem 
of the key, bent intoa flat hook at one end; this is 
inserted through the key-hole, far enough to fasten 
the hook on the inside of the bowl of the key, and if 
the key is left in the position to which it is turned in 
locking the door, the person outside is enabled to 
unlock the door with as much facility as if he had 
the key in his hand. The only way to prevent it 
from being used with success, isto turn the key, after 
locking the door, a second time round, till it strikes 
— the bolt, and leave it in that position.-Balt. 
azette. 


Fatal Mistake.—On Saturday evening, the son of 
Elisha Norcross, a fine boy, eleven years old, took 
ill, and his mother wished to administer magnesia 
to him. She thought she had some in the house, and 
having searched for it, found it, as she imagined, in 
a bottle, from which she took the necessary quantity 
and gave ittothe child. Immediately he complained 
of internal pain, which the mother attributed to the 
effects of the magnesia; but the child became so raa 
pidly worse, and so convulsed with torture, that she 
thought it necessary to callin a physician, who on 
being shown the supposed magnesia, pronounced it 
to be arsenic. It was then too late to attempt saving 
the child’s life, and he shortly afterwards expired. 

Jour, Com. 


Fatal Accident.—This morning at 8 o’clock, a 
most calamitous event took place at the corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets. The workmen employed 
in the demolition of the Custom House had proceed- 
ed downwards as far as the top of the first story of 
the building, and a vast qnantity of rubbish was 
thrown upon the floor, when it suddenly gave way, 
precipitating the whole into the cellar, and carrying 
with it a number of workmen.—Two persons were 
soon taken out—one a German, named Philip Hope, 
dead, and another badly wounded. At 12 0’clock, 
two others were dug from the ruins, one dead, and 
the other so much mutilated that it was not expected 
he would reach the hospital alive,whither he and the 
other wounded one were carried. The persons kill- 
ed were sent to the Alms House. e have not 
learnt the names of any but the German. We learn, 
from the hospital that the first wounded man is like~ 


dy to recover. 
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THE FIRST OF MARCH. 

The bud is in the bough, 

And the leaf is in the bud, 
And Earth’s beginning now 

In her veins to feel the blood, 
Which, warmed by summer’s sun 

In th’ alembic of the vine, 
From her fousts will overrun 

In a ruddy gush of wine. 


The perfume and the bloom 
That shall decorate the flower, 
Are quickening in the gloom 
Of their subterranean bower; 
And the juices meant to feed 
Tress, vegetables, fruits, 
Unerringly proceed 
To their pre-appointed roots. 


How awful the thought 
Of the wonders under ground, 
Of the mystic changes wrought 
In the silent, dark profound; 
How each thing upward tends 
By necessity decreed, 
Anda world’s support depends 
On the shooting of a seed! 


The Summer’s in her ark, 

And this sunny-pinioned day 

Is commissioned to remark 
Whether Winter holds her sway; 
Go back, thou dove of peace, 

With the myrtyle on thy wing, 
Say that floods and tempests cease, 
And the world is ripe for Spring. 


Thou hast fanned the sleeping Earth 
Till her dreams are all of flowers, 
And the waters look in mirth 

For their overhanging bowers; 
The forest seems to listen 

For the rustle of its leaves, 

And the very skies to glissten 

In the hope of summer eves, 


Thy vivifying spell 

Has been felt beneath the wave, 
By tne dormouse in its cell, 

And the mole within its cave; 
And the summer tribes that creep, 
Or in air expand their wing, 
Have started from their sleep, 

At the summons of the Spring. 


The cattle lift their voices 

From the valleys and the hills, 
And the feathered race rejoices 
With‘a gush of tuneful bills; 
And if this cloudless arch 

Fills the poet’s song with glee, 
O thou sunny first of March, 

Be it dedicate to thee! 


From the Court Magazine. 


SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 
ASONG OF THE ROSE, 


Hast thou no fears,O thou exulting thing; 
Thus looking forth on lite? Is there no spell 

In the strong wind to tame thee? Thou hast yet 
To learn harsh lessons from the changeful hours, 
And bow thy stately head submissively 

Unto a heavy touch; for here, bright shape! 

Thy resting -place is not. 


Rose, what dost thou here? 
Bridal, royal Rose! 
How, ’midst grief and fear, 
Canst thou thus disclose , 
That fervid hue of love which to thy heart-leaf 
glows? 


Ross! too 
For triumphal hours, 
Look’st thou through the shade 
Of these mortal bowers, 
Not to disturb my soul, thou crowned one of all 
flowers! 


As an eagle soaring 
Through a sunny sky, 
As a clarion pouring 
Strains of victory, 
So dost thou ~ eg thoughts, for earthly doom too 
high! 
Thoughts of rapture; flushing 
Youthful poet’s cheek; 
Thoughts ofglory rushing 
Forth in song to break; 
But finding the spring-tide of rapid song too weak. 
Yet,O festal Rose! 
I have seen thee lying 
In thy bright repose, ' 
Pillowed with the dying, © 
Thy crimson by the lip whence life’s quick blood 
was flying. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Summer, Life, and Love, 

O’er that bed of pain, 
Met in thee, yet wove 

Too, too frail a chain : 
In its embracing links, the lovely to detain. 


Smil’st thou, gorgeous flower? 
Oh! within the spells 
Of thy beauty’s power, 
Something dimly dwells 
At variance with a world of sorrows and farewells! 


All the soul, forth flowing 
With that rich perfume, 
All the proud life, glowing 
In that radiant bloom, 
Have they no place but here, beneath th’ o’ersha- 
dowing tomb? 


Crown’st thou but the daughters 
Of our tearful race? 
Heaven’s own purest waters 
Well might wear the trace 
Of thy consummate form, melting to softer grace! 


Will that clime enfold thee 

With immortal air? 
Shall we not behold thee 

Bright and deathless there, ‘ 
In spirit-lustre clothed, transcendantly more fair? 


Yes, my fancy sees thee 
In that light disclose, 

And its dream thus frees thee 
From the mist of woes, 

Darkening Eee. earthly bowers, O bridal, royal 
ose! 


THE TEETH. 
Dentologia,a Poem on the diseases of the Teeth, 
and the proper remedies. By Solyman Brown, 
A. M. ith notes, practical, historical illustra- 
tive, and explanatory, by Eleazar Parmly, Dentist. 
New York, Peabody and Co., 219 Broadway. 


We have copied the title page of this work entire, 
in order to give our distant readers as clear an idea 
as we can of its nature. 


The first dentition asks our earliest care, 
For oft, obstructed nature, labouring there, 
Demands assistance of experienced art, 

And seeks from science her appointed part. 
Perhaps ere yet the infant tongue ean tell 
The seat of anguish that it knows too well, 
Some struggling tooth, just bursting into day, 
Obtuse and vigorous, urges on its way, 
While inflammation, pain, and bitter cries, 
And flooding tears, in sad succession rise. 


The lancet, then, alone can give relief, 

And mitigate the heldless sufferer’s grief; 

But no unpractised hand should guide the streel 
Whose polished point must carry wo or weal:— 
With nicest skill the dentist’s hand can touch, 
And neither wound too little nor too much. 


Be prompt to act:—’tis dangerous to delay, 
Since life awaits the issue of a day:— 

Reject the gentler meaus:—employ the best:— 
Let unobstructed nature do the rest: 

This rule neglected, many a smiling form, 
With beauty bright, and iife blood glowing warm, 
Its parents’ pride, a floweret in the bloom, 
Descends lamented to an early tomb. 


Nor less the danger when the first array— 
‘The infant teeth—alternately decay, 

Or yield succession to a hardier race, 

With marked reluctance; for, in either case, 
Neglect will bring repentance in its train; 

In one, deformity ;—the other, pain. 

Or fell disease:—but timely care may still 
Avoid the danger, or repair the ill. 

If pains ensue, and neighbouring parts inflame, 
Extraction is the cure; and ’tis the same 

If nature’s law, obstructed in its course, 
Should meet resistance from opposing force: 
For this resisting force, howe’er remote, 
Meets in the dental art its antidote; 

Pain flies its presence; anguish wipes her tear; 
To hope’s fond vision rainbow-hues appear; 
Pale, trembling beauty hushes her alarms, 
And beaux, admiring, own her added charms. 


Now mark the contrast, in some hideous face, 
Robbed by neglect, of symmetry and grace:— 
Behold those organs, formed on nature’s plan, 
To serve important purposes to man; 

To form the sounds in which his thoughts are drest, 
His wishes uttered, and his love confest; 

To fit his solid food of every name 

For healthy action on the general frame; 
Behold these organs wrested by abuse, 

From wisest purpose, and from noblest use; 
Deranged, displaced, distorted, set awry, 
Disgusting objects of deformity! | 


Such mal-formations hardier man perplex, 
But, with more grief, afflict the softer sex:— 
For when with grace, deformity is joined, 
As one base passion desolates the mind, 

So one contrasted fault alone disarms 

‘All conquering beauty of a thousand eharms, 
Let azure eyes with coral lips unite, : 
And health’s vermiilion blend with snowy white; 
Let auburn tresses float upon the gale, 

And flowery garlands all their sweets exhale; 
I€ onee the lips in parting, should display 
| The teeth discoloured or in disarray, 


The spell dissolves, and beauty in despair 
Beholds her fond pretensions melt in air. 


But learn the remedy:—the dentist’s skill 
Subjects disordered nature to his will;— 

As great commanders hear without alarms, 

The shouts of battle and the shock of arms, 
And, when their troops, in broken ranks, incline 
To wild confusion, bring them into line; 

So he—the master of the dental art, 

Can order, grace, and symmetry impart. 


“ BOLINGBROKE.” 


‘* But the star of Lord Bolingbroke was no longer 
in the ascendant. He could not mingle in public 
life and in the scenes of festivity around which 
his presence once shed a fascinating charm; he pass- 
ed almost unnoticed. He was emphatically alone, 
and had he not at length found a holier source of 
happiness, would have gone down to the grave a 
gloomy and disappointed man.” 
He stood alone—where bright eyes shone, 
Within the lighted hall, 

And there no loug remembered tone, 
Did on his spirit tall. 

The idolized of other days, 
Swept by him in the dance, 

But not furhim were wors of praise, 
Or Beauty’s thrilling glance. 


He walked alone—the path he trod 
Was shunned, as if a spell 

Rested upon the very sod 
On which his footsteps fell; 

No hand was there to scatter flowers 
Upon his lonely way; 

Those ke had loved in boyhood’s hours— 
They, too, had shrunk away. 


He wept aloud! No voice was near 
To bid his sorrows cease, 

To dry the mourner’s bitter tear, 
And whisper hope and peace; 

He asked it not : there is a pride 
Within the wounded heart, 

That like the dying dove, would hide 
The keen and poison’d dart, 


He knelt alone! What then to him | 
Were all the scoffs uf men? 

The star of faith no more was dim, 
And litle reck’d he then 

Of aught save that bright world above, 
Beyond the clear blue sky, 

There all is joy, and peace, and love— 
His better home on high. 


Oh, not alone, are those who find 
That gift of purest worth, 

The gems of the immortal mind, 
Can meet no home on earth! : 
Why should the gifted ever bend 
before Ambition’s throne— 
And find, when life’s vain changes end, 

‘Themselves indeed alone? 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday Evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Pitt- 
man, Mr. ROBERT DYBALL to Miss ELIZABETH 
BRIAN, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On Fifth-day, 20th inst, by Samuel Davis, Esq. JOHN 
E. LEVIS,to ELIZABETH B. MORRIS, of Delaware 
county, 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Grant, Mr. WILLIAM 
M‘PHAILL, of Philadelphia, to Miss ANNA MARIA FER- 
RIS, of Gloucester county, N. J. 

On Tuesday evening, 18th instant, by the Rev. George 
Mintzer, Mr. CHARLES RUTTER, of Berks county, to 
Miss MARY ANN, only daughter of Jesse Ives, Esy. of 
Pottstown, Pa. 

On the Sth inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, JOSEPH 
W. GRIFFITH, to SUSAN, daughter of the late John 
Hoskius, Esq. of Burington, N. J. 

On Tuesday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Jadson 
Mr. JOUN HENDRICKS, to Miss ANN LOUISA EVIL, 
all of Southwark. 

Un Tuesday evening, 26th inst by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. 
JOS. P. HAY ELIN, to Mrs. SARAH R. LAWRENCE, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult. by John Swift, Mayor, 
Mr. JOSEPH WATSON, to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter 
os William Gillam, ali of Middletown, Bucks county, 

enn. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, 
Mr. JESSE W. STAR, to Miss SARAH ANN ARCHER. 

On Wednesday evening, 26th ult. by the Rev. W. T. 
Sprole, Mr. DAVID M'WILLIAMS, to Miss MARY 
JANE STEWART, both of this city. 

On Wendesday, 26th uit. by the Rev. J..L. Dagg, Mr. 
SAMUEL MOSES, of Chester county, to Miss SARAH 
ANN BROWN, daughter of the late Rev. Thos. Brown. 

At Oyster’s Point, Cumberland county, N. J. ou the 
11th ulumo, Mr. CHARLES OYSTER, merchant, of the 
vicinity of Reading, Berks county, to Miss MARGARET 
OYSTER, daughter of Mr. Abraham Oyster, of Cumber- 
land county. 

On Thursday,27th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Brantley, Mr. 
CHARLES BARR, to Miss MARY ANN FULTON. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Schaffer, Mr. JOHN 
lap sega to Miss ELIZABETH STEINBAKER, ali of 

1s City, 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
JONAS 8. GREEN, to Miss LYDIA ANN BRADFIELD, 
both of this city. 

On Wednesday mogning, 26th ult. in Washington, D. C. 
by the Rev. Reuben Post, Mr. SAMUEL BAIRD, mer- 
chant, of Pittsburg, Pa. to MARY, daughter of the Hon. 
Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Senate. 

At Charleston, on Wednesday evening, 19th ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, Mr. THOMAS H.D. POTTS, of Phila- 
deiphia, to Miss CAROLINE N. BOYD, of Charleston. 

In Canbury, 10th ultimo, by Mr. Smith, Mr. ISAAC M. 


LOCKWOOD, of Philadelphia, to Miss PHEBE G. CRO- 
FUT, of Danbury. 


On the 26th ult. at Friends’ Meeting House, on Cherr 
street, ISAAC CLEMENT, of Haddonfield, N.J.to MARY, 
daughter ot Joseph Sharpless, of this city 

On Tuesday, 25th ult. by the Rev. A. G. Morrison, JAS, 
RIDDLE, Esq. to Miss MARGARET M*CULLOUGH, 
both of Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 

. On the 2d inst. by the Rev. A.C Thomas, Dr. JACOB 
P. THORNTON, of Haddontield, New Jersey, to Miss 
MARTHA SHOUT, youngest daughter of Robert Well- 
ford, of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. WM, 
CARVER, Jr. to Miss SUSANNA CONARD, both of Up. 
per Merion, Montgomery county. 

On the {7th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. WM. 
MURRY, to Miss JANE READ, all of this eaty. 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. HENRY 
BEATTY, to Mrs. MARTHA MILLAR, all of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOS, 
FUHR to Miss MARY ANN NAGLE, both of this city. 

By the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. RICHARD HILL, to Misa 
JANE IRWIN, both of Philadelphia. 

On the evening of the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Geo 
Chandter, Mr JOSIAH POWELL, to Miss ALICE RIC 

On the evening of the 2d inst. by the same, Mr. THOS. 
H. BRITAIN, of Delaware county, to Miss ELIZABETH 
JONES, of Kensington. 

On Sunday. 2d instant, by the Rev. George Boyd, Me. 
tage ANDREWS, to Miss MARGARET DUNN, both of 
this city. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. CHARLES 
LEAHMAN, to Miss MARY A.C. ASHCROFT, ah of 
Philadelphia. 


DIED. 

Died.—Of Pulmonary Consumption, at the 
residence of his father, (Joseph Ritner, , 
in this County, on Tuesday the 18th instant, 
Lieutenant Joseru River, of the 4th Regt. of 
U. S. Infantry, late Professor of Civil and To- 
pographical Engineering, in Washington Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, aged 26 years, 9 months 
and 22 days, leaving a young, interesting and 
accomplished wife, and a numerous connection 
of sincerely attached friends, and affectionate 
relatives to mourn in bitterness of heart, their 
heavy bereavement. Yet in their affliction, to 
them remains a bright spot of comfort, a trust 
that his pure spirit now calmly reposes, in the 
bosom of his father and his God, 

At Wilmington, Del. on Tuesday morning, 25th inst. in 
the idth year of her age, ELIZABETH G. daughter of 
Henry Stiles, of the Northern Liberties, 

On the evening of the 25th instant, JOHN W. SHARP, 
son of John Sharp, Jr. Merchant, in the 13th year 
of his age. 

At his residence in West Chester, on Wednesday, 19th 
inst.Gen. ISAAC D. BARNARD, in the 42d year of his 
age. 

On Monday, 24th instant, Mrs. J. F GIRARD, late of 
Kingston, Jamaica, wife of Mr. Fabricus Girard, aged 23 
years. 

Suddenly, on the 17th inst. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
M‘ LAUGHLIN, in the 32d year of his age. 

On Tuesday, 25th inst. Mr. SPENCER DEWEES, in 
the 54th year of is age. : 

On the 25th inst. Mr. CHARLES PETER BROCHET, 
aged about 50 years. 

On Tuesday, 25th inst. in the 56th year of his age, Mr. 
ELEAZER CLARK. 

On Wednesday, 19th inst. suddealy, Mr. AUGUSTUS 
CARROLL, aged 45 years. 

At St. Francisville, Louisiana, on the 16th January, 
1834, ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT, son of Jacob C. Lippin- 
cott, of New Jersey, in the 27th year of his age. 

At Natchez, Mississippi, on the 24tii December, 1833, 
rg Lis H. COLES, of Philadelphia, in the 26th year 
of his age. 

At Cedat Swamp, L. Il. onthe 14th of second month, 
CHARLES WILLB, in the 68th year of his age. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult. Miss REBECCA NA- 
GLEE, in the 21st year of her age. 

On the 28th ult. ANN R. daughter of Jesse C. Earl, of 
Baltimore, in the 11th year of her age. 

On the 27th ult. afler a lingering and painful illness, 
which she bore with christian resignation, Mrs, MARY 
H. BEERS. 

On the llth January, at Maracaibo, (S. A.) in the 23d 
year of his age, of pulmonary consumption, EDWARD 
W. WELLS, M. D. tormerly of this city, but for several 
years a resident of the former place where his brilliant 
professional acquirements, and amiable deportment, had 
secured him the univeral respect, as iis early death has 
caused the profound regret, of both the native and foreign 
residents. 

On the Ist inst. in the 47th year of his age, Mr. JONA- 
THAN D. AYAERS, late a respectable teacher of the 
Northern Liberties 

On Sunday morning, 2d inst. CHARLES, only child of 
W H Nauman, in the 2d year of his age. 

‘ me Friday morning, WILLIAM R. only son of Wm. R, 
ash. 

On Tuesday, 18th ult. of a pulmonary complaint, at the 
residence of his father. Joseph Ritner, Esq in Buffalo 
township, Lieut. JOSEPH RITNER, of the U.S. Army, 
recently professor of Civil and Topograpliical Engineering 
in Washington College. 

On Sunday morning, 2d instant, in the 26th year of his 
age, Mr. HENRY DARBY, formerly of London, Eng. 

Suddenly, on Monday evening, 3d instant, WILLIAM 
FORREST, Manager of the Arch street Theatre, and 

rother to the popular tragedian Mr. E. Forrest. 

Inthe death of this gentleman, the profession of which 
he was a member has lost one of its most cherished asso- 
ciates, and society must mourn the bereavement of an 
urbane and generous spirit. Beloved by all for his gentle 
and unassuming manners, bis social virtues and private 
worth, the curtain of futurity has drop; ed before his sphere 
of action on the stage of life, and he now, we trust, enjoys 
that peace which undeviating rectitude on earth secures 
beyond the grave. 

On Monday evening, 3d inst. ELIZABETH, daughter of 
George H. Ball, aged 3 years. 

On Tuesday morning, 4th inst. GEORGE WASHING- 
TON, only son of Hemy K. and Mary Harrison, aged 1 
year and 10 days. 

On Monday morning, 3d inst. WILLIAM RUSH, son of 
Robert Bethell. aged 13 months. 

Gn Thursday, 27th ultimo, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
JOHN TONKINS, ot Carpenter's Landing, N. J. 

Of pieurisy, on the 26th ult. in Bainbridge, Lancaster 
county, Mr. DANIEL GOWEN, in the 5lst year of tus 


age, formerly of Strasburg, in the same county. 
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